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Events of of the Beck. 


Waure Mr. Bonar Law continues to demand the 
exclusion of Ulster from the Home Rule Bill as the 
only means of averting civil war, Irish Unionist opinion 
seems to be hardening in opposition to so unworkable an 
expedient. A few days ago the “Irish Times” and the 
“Dublin Daily Express,’’ both Unionist papers, came 
out with significant warnings to the leader of the 
Opposition against further trafficking with the 
exclusionist heresy. Earlier in the controversy, it will 
be ‘remembered, Sir Horace Plunkett raised a similar 
protest, and last Tuesday Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, writing to 
the “Times ’’ from Trinity College, Dublin, denounced 
the proposal as in one of its aspects wholly impracticable, 
and in another as monstrous and absurd. “I protest,’’ 
added this influential spokesman of Irish Unionism, 
“against the vile policy so long practised by England of 
keeping the Irish and the Anglo-Irish people apart, and 
insisting on their remaining two separate nations.’’ It 
is noteworthy that no demand for exclusion has yet come 
from Ulster itself. 


+ * * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Opposi- 
tion, using a private member’s motion as their medium, 
sought to draw from the Prime Minister a disclosure of 
the terms of compromise which the Government intend 
to offer to Ulster in the form, as is generally expected, 





of suggestions for the amendment of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. Asquith made it clear in a speech of 
great firmness and vigor that while there is to 
be no weakening in the Government’s policy—no 
hoisting, as he put it, of the white flag of surrender 
or eleventh-hour betrayal of a great cause—Ministers 
adhere to their purpose of doing all that is possible to 
bring about a settlement by consent. Proposals directed 
to that end are to be laid before Parliament as soon as 
the immediate financial business of the Session is com- 
pleted, probably towards the end of March. To this 
not unconciliatory utterance Mr. Bonar Law responded 
with a violent tirade, in which incitements to an armed 
revolt in the near future were incongruously mingled 
with taunts at the Government for having yielded to 
similar threats in the past. 
. - * 

MeanwaitEz, the Irish Unionist group seem to be 
apprehensive of a renewed outbreak of sectarian violence 
in the area which is supposed to be under their influence, 
and Sir Edward Carson has thought it necessary to issue 
a statement reminding his followers that their quarrel 
is with the British Government and not with their fellow- 
countrymen who, it seems, are-to suffer no molestation in 
the coming civil war. Another curious incident, prob- 
ably not unrelated to the almost pacific tone of the 
Carson letter, has been forthcoming in a speech delivered 
at the Dublin Corinthian Club, in the presence of a large 
number of military officers, by Sir Arthur Paget, Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland. In the course of this 
apparently calculated “indiscretion,” Sir Arthur re- 
ferred to the possibility of British troops being sent to 
fight against Ulster as unthinkable, but went on to 
point out in grave and measured terms that if so unhappy 
a contingency should arise, British soldiers would have to 
obey orders and do their duty. Otherwise the Army 
would be exposed to the world as not in a proper state of 
discipline. 

* * ¥ 

Tue class-cleavage in South Africa is sharply re- 
flected in the voting on the second reading of the 
Indemnity Bill. It was passed by 95 to 11, and the 
minority included only four members of the Unionist 
Opposition. Mr. Merriman, General Hertzog, and Mr. 
Hull abstained, but are expected to take a stronger 
course in Committee over the proposal to make the exile 
of the Labor leaders perpetual. One sentence in General 
Smuts’s final speech exposed the,enormity of the whole 
proceeding more effectively thamsill the attacks from the 
Labor benches. ‘“‘ Under South African law,’’ he said, 
“there was no serious crime for which the deported 
leaders could have been tried. He would have had to 
create a special crime and devise a special punishment.”’ 
In plain words, these men did nothing illegal ; that was 
why they have been banished untried. Frank reaction 
was, indeed, the whole note of these Boer speeches. “ The 
basic guarantee of liberty,’’ said General Smuts, “is 
force.’’ He has forgotten that he and his race owe their 
present power to deprive others of liberty not to force, 
but to the generous opinions of Liberalism. Meanwhile, 
his Government pursues a nakedly vindictive policy to 
the beaten railway men. Some four hundred have been 
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dismissed ; and strikers who returned promptly are fined 
for their absence from duty, and the rest lose seniority. It 
is the policy of the “ bitter end.’’ 

* * * 

Tue deported leaders on the “ Umgeni”’ reached the 
Thames on Tuesday morning, resolved to carry out a 
spirited policy of protest. They refused at first to land, 
and intended to oblige the shipping company either to 
complete its interference with their liberty by landing 
them forcibly, or else to take them back to South Africa. 
It was a thoroughly logical attitude, for the position of 
the nine is simplicity itself. Their home is South Africa, 
and there they have a right to be. They are in England 
not by their wish, but by an act of lawless force. Mr. 
Henderson and his colleagues, however, thinking, no 
doubt, of the necessities of the agitation in this country, 
persuaded them to land, and they will figure at protest 
meetings in Hyde Park and throughout the country. 
The statement issued by the nine is a clear presentment 
of the well-known facts. What is more novel and more 
interesting is the declaration of Dr. Poutsma, probably 
the ablest of the nine, in an interview with the “ Man- 
chester Guardian,” that he is not a Syndicalist, and 
regards the general strike as folly. He repudiates no less 
strongly the charge that they incited the natives; their 
public pleas for the avoidance of violence are well known. 

« * oF 

WE are surprised to find a paper like the “ West- 
minster Gazette,’’ which so ably represents the practice, 
if not the principles, of Liberalism, lending itself to some 
very cheap sneers as to the tactics of the deported leaders. 
Our own view, as we have said, is that their first thought 
was a wise one, and that they should have refused to 
leave the prison-ship into which they had been kid- 
napped. But their difficulty was a real one, and we are 
not surprised that they hesitated or changed their minds. 
What does surprise us is that a Liberal journal should 
find their dilemma an amusing one. The event is one 
of the gravest in our constitutional history ; it may well 
prove a nail in the coffin of our Empire. It happens also 
to be specially dangerous to Liberalism. There is a time 
to jest, but not when one’s house is on fire. Nor at such 
a moment does one usually entertain oneself with remark- 
ing on the ludicrous figure cut by the escaping inmates. 

” * * 

On Monday, the House of Lords discussed Lord 
Selborne’s motion respecting party funds and recom- 
mendations for honors. The tone of the debate was free 
from party feeling, as perhaps was natural in a House 
recruited freely from both parties. But the debate 
yielded little result. Most speakers, Lord Selborne and 
Lord Milner in particular, thought that the question 
was a grave one; and various remedies were suggested. 
Lord Selborne thought that the Privy Council might 
help; Lord Charnwood wanted a Royal Commission ; 
Lord Milner made the most practicable suggestion, that 
expenditure on elections should be restricted, that it 
should be thrown on public funds, that expenditure by 
candidates between elections should be made illegal, and 
that whenever an honor was conferred, a public state- 
ment should be given of the reasons. Lord Crewe 
deprecated the tendency to regard this as a growing evil. 
He was able to give an assurance from the Prime Minister 
that contributions to party funds had not been a con- 
sideration in his mind when recommending persons for 
honors. In the end the House passed a pious resolution 
on the subject. 

Tue three-cornered contest at Leith has resulted in 
the loss of the seat for the Government by the close 








margin of sixteen votes, Mr. Currie, the Unionist, polling 
5,159, against 5,143 for Mr. Smith, the Liberal, and 
3,346 for Mr. Bell, the Labor candidate. Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson’s last majority was 1,785, and, though 37 per 
cent. of the votes given on Thursday have placed Mr. 
Currie in Parliament, the result, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said in the House of Commons, is that a majority of less 
than 1,800 has been turned into a majority of 3,000 for 
Home Rule and the taxation of land values. In the 
Poplar election, which took place on Friday week, the 
figures were: Mr. Yeo (Liberal), 3,548; Mr. Kerr Clark 
(Unionist), 3,270; and Mr. Jones (Labor and Socialist), 
893—a considerable decrease in the Liberal majority. 
*% * * 

Tue Admiralty has overspent in the current year 
by the round sum of £2,500,000. The Supplementary 
Estimates issued as a White Paper on Wednesday night 
are a really unexampled achievement in finance. Here 
there has been over-spending, there there has been 
under-spending, and from some mysterious source 
appropriations-in-aid have tumbled in to diminish the 
net excess. No single figure, in short, answers the 
estimates presented to the House: the irregularity 
touches every item. The greater part of the over- 
spending is, of course, due to the acceleration of the 
building programme, and though these estimates contain 
no explanatory memorandum, one assumes that it is due 
to a wish to make good the three Canadian Dread- 
noughts. The grave aspect of the matter, as we have 
already pointed out, is that these are not “ Supple- 
mentary ’’ Estimates for money which the department 
wishes to spend. They are retrospective estimates (a 
contradiction in terms) for money already spent. They 
seek, not sanction for extra expenditure, but an 
indemnity for unauthorized expenditure. The decision 
to spend was apparently taken fairly early in the 
summer, and no plea of emergency or want of time can 
excuse Mr. Churchill’s failure to obtain the leave of 
the House before the money was spent. 

* * % 


A REMARKABLE resolution on the Insurance Act, pro- 
posed by the Opposition on Wednesday and unsuccessfully 
supported by their votes, sought in effect to condemn the 
principle of compulsion as injurious to individual liberty, 
and to give formal recognition to “ the grave doubts now 
widely entertained as to whether it will be possible to 
continue to pay the minimum benefits promised by the 
Act.’’ It called for an inquiry not only into the working 
of the present system, but also into the possibility of 
substituting a voluntary system aided by subsidies. 
No attempt was made on the part of the sup- 
porters of this proposal to indicate the lines on 
which they would proceed with their suggested meta- 
morphosis, but in a characteristic interruption (which, 
although it threw the Opposition into some confusion, 
caused much hilarity in other parts of the House) 
Mr. Bonar Law disclosed the interesting fact that he is 
contemplating a scheme in which the employers will still 
be under compulsion to pay, and to “ pay for all their 
workmen, whether insured or not.’’ A few minutes 
later, however, the Opposition leader, reverting 
to his “ Certainly—certainly not’’ vein, protested that 
he had not yet committed himself to anything, and did 
not intend to. 


* * *% 

To many atrocities against native Mexicans and some 
outrages against Americans, the rebel General Villa has 
now added the killing of a British subject. Mr. Benton 
was a prosperous ranch-owner, who had suffered some 
loss from rebels and was charged by them with aiding 
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the Federals. He went to General Villa’s headquarters, 
and of what followed nothing is certainly known but that 
an altercation took place, and that Mr. Benton was killed. 
Villa, in a published statement, asserts that Mr. Benton 
drew his revolver and had evidently conspired to murder 
him. He was then tried by court-martial and shot. His 
widow and friends deny that he went armed to the meet- 
ing, and doubt whether he was ever tried. Other state- 
ments admit that Mr. Benton was a man of hot temper, 
and suggest that he may have struck Villa. To ademand 
for the surrender of the dead man’s body, General Villa 
has replied that this would be sacrilege, but he offers to 


allow it to be exhumed and viewed—“ at midnight.”’ 
* * * 


Tue affair has caused some excitement in the States, 
and the papers which are under the influence of the Oil 
Tiust make the most of it. There is impatience in these 
quarters with Dr. Wilson’s “ watchful waiting,’’ and 
there are even tall stories to the effect that Texans will 
cross the frontier and recover Mr. Benton’s body by 
force. The feeling in this country is undoubtedly 
strong, but it is more measured and self-restrained. Sir 
Edward Grey has done justice to it in a gravely worded 
statement. The first step is to ascertain the facts, and 
this will be done by the despatch of a Consul to Juarez, 
with every aid from the American authorities. But 
intervention, as Mr. Acland put it, would be futile and 
impolitic. We have no “influence” to use with the 
rebels, as Sir Edward Grey said; but the United States, 
owing to its proximity, has some influence. Evidently 
it will be used. But there can be no intention in this 
country to goad Dr. Wilson’s administration into 


forcible intervention. 
* * % 


Tue Conference over the London building dispute 
has come to nothing ; but a conference of representatives 
of the building unions was held on Tuesday, at which 
proposals were drawn up for submission to the men, and 
it is hoped that the two sides may meet again to discuss 
them. Meanwhile, an important question has been 
raised in the House of Commons as to the use of Labor 
Exchanges. In reply to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Burns stated 
that certain vacancies (at Dover) had been notified to the 
St. Alban’s Exchange, and that the employer had 
stipulated that no applicant would be considered who 
had been locked out in the dispute. The Exchange gave 
this information to save men from fruitless journeys. 
This is quite intelligible, but does it not mean in practice 
that the Exchange is helping an anti-trade unionist em- 
ployer? It looks as if the whole question of the use of 
Labor Exchanges for vacancies depending on such con- 
ditions should be revised. 


. * 

Ar High Wycombe the long struggle has ended in a 
most satisfactory settlement. Sir George Askwith 
presided at a conference on Monday, at which terms of 
peace were signed. Last November, the chair manu- 
facturers locked out the trade-union workers because 
they refused to give up their membership of the Furnish- 
ing Trades Association. The workers resisted, and held 
out for fourteen weeks, and in the end they have 
achieved a notable victory. The trade union has been 
recognized, all matters of dispute will in future be settled 
between the Employers’ Federation and the officials of 
the union, and, failing agreement, will be referred to the 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. Standard rates of pay have 
been fixed for all sections of workers, men and women, the 
rates for women workers’ representing, in some cases, an 
advance of 50 per cent. Overtime rates have been fixed, 
boy labor is restricted, and there is to be no 
victimisation. 





A sMALL supplementary vote for Colonial services 
was utilized on Tuesday by Sir Gilbert Parker and other 
Conservative members to attack Mr. Harcourt’s policy 
in Somaliland. That policy is the policy laid down by 
his Conservative predecessor—to hold the coast and one 
or two inland stations, to arm the “friendly ’’ tribes 
for self-defence, and to leave the “ Mad’’ Mullah 
severely alone in his deserts. Sir Gilbert Parker very 
unwisely raked up the Corfield incident. A brave but 
indiscreet young man at the head of a camel corps chose 
to disobey categorical orders and competent advice, 
assumed the aggressive on forbidden ground, and paid 
for his disobedience with his own life and that of several 
of his men. Mr. Harcourt behaved with generosity 
at the time in avoiding retrospective censure; but this 
debate forced him to quote the emphatic censures on 
Mr. Corfield’s action from his military chiefs on the 
spot. It now appears, from letters published by his 
relatives, that his disobedience was calculated and pre- 
meditated. Sir Mark Sykes tried to make a hero of the 
disobedient frontier officer ; but the disobedience one con- 
dones must at least be successful. The real ground for 
any criticism of Mr. Harcourt seems to us rather his 
decision to increase our forces in Somaliland. 


* 7 * 


Ix Mr. Joseph Fels, whose untimely death in 
Philadelphia is reported this week, were combined in an 
unusual degree the two great gifts of his race, the capacity 
for money-making and a whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
ideals. It has been said that nearly all the money he made 
by soap he put into the single-tax campaign. His generous 
assistance to land reforms in this and other countries 
was a theme for caustic criticism with those who cannot 
understand why any man’s philanthropy should extend 
to foreigners, or why any economic truth or social reform 
should have a world-wide significance. But though the 
propagation of the gospel of Henry George was his chief 
object in life, he had a wide and generous interest in 
many other causes, and lent a helpful hand to innumer- 
able cases of personal distress. 


* * * 


Sir Jonn Tennrev’s death, following so prolonged 
and so fine a career, cannot vividly impress our genera- 
tion. But it recalls a critical and artistic work of note 
and distinction. Sir John was undoubtedly the greatest 
cartoonist—though not the greatest artist, or critic, or 
humorist, or thinker—that “ Punch”’ produced. In 
those respects Leech, Doyle, Keene, stood well above him. 
But he furnished the country with a satisfying and 
interesting weekly pictorial comment on its politics and 
on the public life of his time. He was often exceptionally 
happy in his treatment of such a theme—witness the 
famous “ Dropping the Pilot,” with its noble portrait of 
Bismarck—and in his view of personalities. Both his 
Gladstone and his Disraeli were good, the former drawn 
with great sympathy, the latter with great power and 
humor. What, for example, could be better than the 
vividly contrasted faces in the double cartoon, in which 
the two men sniff at each other’s new books (“ Lothair ”’ 
and a volume of Homeric studies) and pronounce them 
“ flippant ’’ and “ dull”’? Equally good were the studies 
of Disraeli as the Sphinx, and of Gladstone, in old age, 
planning a desperate rescue of Ireland with the Home 
Rule rope round his waist, and unarming after the long 
battle of his life. 

*£ x 

[The neat issue of THe Nation will be a special 
announcement number, dealing with the books appearing 
in the Publishers’ Lists for the Spring Season.] 
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Politics and Affairs. 


TOWARDS REALITIES. 


Tue Irish question has made one or two steps forward 
this week, if not towards settlement, at least towards 
that recognition of the realities of the position which is 
the pre-requisite to settlement. The process has been 
assisted by the trenchant letter in which Professor 
Mahafiy dealt with the “clean cut” of Mr. Balfour. 
A clean cut would be all very well if there were anything 
to cut clean. If Ulster, or if the four counties, were a 
homogeneous unit, and if the rest of Ireland were equally 
homogeneous, there would be a great deal to be said 
for separating them in defiance of all geographical con- 
siderations. It would be awkward, but it would be 
possible, to set up two political communities in one island, 
and to attach one of these communities more directly to 
the Government of another neighboring island. No one 
would devise such a scheme as intrinsically beautiful and 
good, but if it were a way of avoiding strife it would be 
well to take it. 

But this is by no means the state of the 
case. Divide Ulster from the rest of Ireland and you 
have a community which is half Nationalist and Catholic 
—a community in which, perchance, the Nationalist 
elements might win the majority. Divide further, 
separate off the four counties from the remainder, and 
The Protestants 
of the remaining counties are left in what they consider 
to be the cold. They cry out-against exclusion from the 
four counties, and the four counties cry out against 
On the other hand, within the four 
counties you still have a Catholic minority—which, in 
its turn, might with equal justice demand to be associated 
with Nationalist Ireland. Divide the four counties still 
further, take them in pairs, take them singly, and the 
same dilemma pursues you. It is a problem of the in- 
finitely divisible. Catholic and Protestant, Home 
Ruler and Unionist in Ireland, are intermingled beyond 
the limits of possible apportionment to separate self- 
governing political communities. 
forward by Sir Horace Plunkett is more immediately 
feasible than that of 
main objection to it is that it contemplates exclusion 


you get two difficulties instead of one. 


losing them. 


The alternative put 
actual exclusion, but the 


as a possibility, and no one would be content 


with a paper possibility alone. If exclusion is possible 
we are bound to examine it as though it were actual, and 
the moment it is so examined all Professor Mahaffy’s 
Which Ulster would have the option 
of excluding herself? Ulster in the strict sense, that is 
all Ulster? Or Ulster in its platform sense, the four 


counties or parts of them? In any alternative the same 


objections recur. 


fallacy of division repeats itself. 

We do not say that this is the only objection 
to the proposed “option.” In practice, .if Ulster 
came into the scheme with the possibility of leaving 
after a term it would make relations 
between her and the rest of Ireland very delicate. For 
Ulster would have the power of wrecking self-government 


at the end of a fixed term, and it is in human nature to 


of years, 








We do not accuse 


make use of such a power as a lever. 
Ulstermen of any political failing unshared by other men, 
but we must recognize that if patriotic Irishmen had the 


fear of a separation which would destroy their nation 
constantly before them, they would very naturally be 
timid as to any legislation or taxation, however equitable, 
which might not commend itself to the North. The true 
security for Ulster, apart from any guarantees in the Bill 
and from any provision for Home Rule within Home 
Rule, is in the proximity of the Imperial Parliament and 
the presence of Irish Members at Westminster. Ireland 
can never be to us as South Africa or Canada. We should 
not tolerate the suppression of peaceful agitation by 
martial law or the punishment of opponents by Bill of 
Attainder within a few hours’ journey of Westminster. 
For the Colonies, after recent experience, we may look 
on the veto as dead. But the final supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, including its power to change the 
Irish Constitution itself, will not be impaired by this 
Bill, nor if Ulster suffered serious oppression would it in 
fact be found to be an empty form. 

To admit that exclusion is no alternative is one step. 
To recognize that the Government will persist with the 
Bill in the absence of any response to their “suggestions’’ 
is the next. This point was made abundantly clear by 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on Tuesday. We do not in the 
least complain of Mr. Asquith for withholding his 
suggestions for the present. He probably does best to 
watch the course of controversy, and see where the paths 
of least friction lie. Nor we are sure, will he or any 
Liberal be moved by the taunts of Mr. Bonar Law that 
If Mr. 
Bonar Law’s studies in Liberalism were more extensive, 
he would understand that the object of Liberals is to win 
the consent of the governed to the form of their govern- 


they are in effect bowing to the fear of violence. 


ment. When this is not possible, owing to such 
irreconcilable conflicts as we find in Irish feeling, they 
prefer the consent of the majority to the minority. But 
they do not on that account forget that minorities, too, 
have claims, and if they can find a greatest common 
measure of assent, that is the nearest approach to a 
solution of which a problem like that of Ireland is 
capable. They are bound, not by fear of wooden rifles, 
but by the fear of their own political conscience, to try 
every possible avenue of approach to such a result, to 
meet every anxiety that can be met, to soften every 
point of pride that can be softened, consistently with 
recognition of that which history has tested and approved 
as a great and fundamental fact—the nationhood of 
Ireland. 

Let Mr. Bonar Law recognize these things; let 
him, and still more, let Sir Edward Carson appreciate 
that “suggestions’’ are not concessions to fear, but 
proffered alternatives to a scheme which, if they are 
rejected, stands unaltered, and we shall proceed to the 
penultimate stage of the controversy, that in which 
Ulster, on her part, will begin seriously to examine 
which of the alternatives practically open to her she will 
prefer. She will cease talking of that which she cannot 
have, and exert her choice as between the possibilities 
set before her. 
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STATE HONORS AND PARTY FUNDS. 


THERE is something piquant in the spectacle of the House 
of Lords discussing the causes that have made many 
members of that distinguished assembly what they are. 
Lord Selborne’s motion offered a rare opportunity for 
If each Peer 
who is in respect of his title as much his own ancestor 
as the Roman who prompted Tiberius’s mot, would rise 
in his place and explain the reasons for his elevation to 
the peerage, the nation would become acquainted with 
unsuspected treasures of public spirit and capacity. If 
baronets followed suit, the self-confidence of the 
nation would become positively dangerous. Each of 
such peers, who listened to the debate on Lord Selborne’s 
motion, must have felt that it was his neighbor whose 
qualifications for the peerage were not quite apparent on 
the surface. Unfortunately, the members of the House 
of Lords are a modest set of men, and they contributed 


public entertainment and instruction. 


little in the way of reminiscence or confession to the 


discussion. The only personal experiences that were 


communicated to the House were those of two Peers who 
had been Whips, and one of them, Lord Ribblesdale, 
wounded his more sensitive friends by his frivolous tone: 


“Only the other day he was called upon by a very 
honest foxhunter, who sent up a message to him with so 
much mystery that he thought he wanted to sell him a 
horse. (Laughter.) His visitor was not a man who kept 
in touch with current politics, and he seemed to be under 
the impression that he was still Whip. He went down 
to see him, and it turned out that he had come on behalf 
of a friend of his. 

“The gentleman looked pregnant with thought, and, 
when he pressed him, he put the matter in a very blunt 
way—his friend would like to have a certain sort of 
honor. ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘is the inducement?’ ‘Oh,’ 
his visitor replied, ‘I think he would give a good deal 
of money.’ He asked, ‘What sort of figure?’ 
(Laughter.) He indicated a figure, and he replied, ‘I 
don’t know about that.’ After walking about the room 
a good deal he came back, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘I think he will go a bit better.’ (Laughter.) 
He then said to him, ‘That might be all right, but 
what about his political views?’ He did not seem to 
have thought about that. ‘I don’t know much about 
that,’ he said, ‘ but I think it would be all right.’ With 
that he went away. (Laughter.) ”’ 


This passage is perhaps the most likely part of the 
debate to survive. Some modern Tacitus will quote it 
in discussing the decline of the British aristocracy. He 
will find great consolation—as doubtless the Peers did— 
in the description of this public-spirited man, “a very 
If Lord Ribblesdale had really 
wanted to make his hearers jump in their skins, he would 


honest fox-hunter.’’ 


have found “a very honest vegetarian,’’ or “a very 
honest Nonconformist.’’ 

For the rest, the debate last Monday did not throw 
much light on the problem raised by Lord Selborne. 
Lord Crewe took the line that, after all, things are not 
so bad as they were before 1832. That was a very proper 
point to make in addressing an assembly that seemed to 
think that it had struck on one of the special and 
characteristic vices of democracy. Except in this con- 


nection, Lord Crewe’s observation is much the same as 
if we congratulated ourselves on the fact that the Pope 
is a milder man than Julius the Second, or that the 








Archbishop does not, like a fifteenth-century predecessor, 
keep the neighborhood alive by his drunken parties on 
Sunday nights. Every society has its own dangers, but 
this particular danger was never more rife than in the 
days of the old régime. But there is a sense in which 
the problem has a special bearing and significance in 
modern politics. Lord Selborne, in his careful, moderate 
speech, said that the greed of all political parties for 
money with which to run the party machinery is the clay 
foot of democracy ; and this contention found an echo in 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech. There all serious observers 
The party system, with its concentration 
and organization, turns political parties into engines for 
making money. Propaganda costs money, electioneering 
costs money ; and the successful Party Whip is supposed 
to be the man who can make the amplest provision for 
How does he do it? 
The people of England will not pay for their politics as 
they pay for their religion. That is true of every class, 
and especially of the poorer classes. And the party Whip 
is like the agent to a large estate who finds it easier 
to collect rents from a few large tenants than from a 


are “agreed. 


propaganda and electioneering. 


multitude of small tenants. The party funds therefore 


come almost entirely from the great purses. Many of 
these purses are opened by public spirit, zeal for this or 
that cause, Tariff Reform or Free Trade, Land Reform 
The 


knows 


or Conscription ; but some by other considerations. 
Prime Minister, as Lord Crewe assures us, 
nothing of this side of the career of the rich magnate 
whom he recommends for an honor; but the speeches 
of Lord Willoughby de Broke and Lord Ribblesdale 
alone would make it clear that persons do contribute 
from hope of receiving some kind of honor. And the 
belief that such honors follow, is not the kind of fallacy 
Nor 
can we leave out of account the grave injury which is 
done to the moral and the intellectual life of the nation 
when from time to time it is presented with a list embody- 
ing two types of “ honors ’”’—one framed on merit and 
worth, the other representing a mere receipt for cash 
down. ‘Thus the scientist, the man of letters, the 
great engineer, finds himself bracketed with the undis- 
tinguished donor to the party funds, and the two services 
appreciated at the same rate. Distinction is not a small 
national asset; it is a very great one. And it is loss of 
distinction which is the penalty of the purchase and sale 
of honors. 

We have never concealed our view that the right 
remedy is the abolition of secrecy. Let both parties keep 
their subscription lists open and public; if the Unionist 
Party refuses, let the Liberal Party at any rate take this 
simple precaution. It is argued that if one party alone 
throws its list open it places itself at a disadvantage. 
We think this view is mistaken. Such a method is the 
democratic method, and democratic methods suit a 
democratic party. If the lifetime of Parliament becomes 
more regular and fixed—and this is the tendency under 
the Parliament Act—there is little danger that an un- 
scrupulous Government will seize the moment when the 
rival party is impoverished to dissolve Parliament. But 
the abolition of secrecy as respects subscribers is not 
enough. For the great danger is that by the present 


that springs into life by spontaneous generation. 
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method rich men may obtain control over policy, and there 
is a limited truth in the remark of the “ Westminster 
Gazette ”’ that it is better to make a rich man a Peer than 
to make him dictator of the policy of a political party. The 
damage done to the nation when he changes a compara- 
tively obscure name for a title that nobody can remember 
is infinitely less than the damage he could do if he were 
able to veto, say, any interference with the interests of 
railway directors or shipbuilders. It is important, there- 
fore, that the spending of the money should be pro- 
tected from abuse or wrong influence. At present, our 
elections are ridiculously expensive. A rich man has no 
difficulty in finding a constituency; a poor man has to 
depend on the Whips. 
Whips, when they are considering where to assign a poor 
candidate, to take into account the probable effect of his 
success upon the peace and harmony of the system, the 


nerves and purses of the rich men who help the funds. 


It is a great temptation to the 


In this way the party system becomes more and more 
rigid, and independence and promise are at a discount. 
The reform of electioneering is essential. Expenses 
ought to be reduced by a strict Corrupt Practices Act, 
and they ought to be made a public burden. Some ex- 
penses will always remain to the candidate, and for these 
expenses a recognized candidate should be able to draw 
upon the central fund, just as a recognized Labor candi- 
The 
control of the fund might be given to some representative 
body, such as a Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation ; and, in any case, the sole discretion of the 
Whip should be abolished. 


date draws at present on the Labor Party funds. 


THE MEXICAN 


A civit war in Mexico is a continuous round of robbery 


CHAOS. 


and cruelty, and the thing it is has come home to us all 
through the killing of a British subject. Public opinion 


We know 
little good of General Villa, for the sort of ruthless 


is inevitably suspicious and indignant. 
courage that makes a man a capable soldier in these wars 
is rather an animal endowment than a moral quality. 
He rose by the usual grades of promotion from robber 
to brigand chief and from brigand chief to rebel general, 
and if report speaks truth when it ascribes to him a 
Robin Hood generosity to the poor, it probably does him 
no wrong when it charges him with many wholesale 
and cold-blooded massacres. That the shifty explana- 
tions and improbable narratives of such a man are re- 
ceived here with little patience and less belief is only 
natural. For our part, we do not wish to prejudge the 
case. It is fair te remember that Mr. Benton is said 
to have been a man of hot and violent temper. It may 
be true that in some way he assaulted General Villa 
after verbal provocation, and it may also be true that 
his killing was carried out with some of the forms of a 
court-martial. 


It may turn out, however, that there was 
no excuse for any act of severity, and that the killing 
In any event, we do not doubt that 
much worse things than this have been done by General 
Villa and other commanders on both sides of this pitiless 


was mere murder. 








and disastrous civil war. There is a case for exactly 
such prompt measures of investigation as Sir Edward 
Grey has ordered. Unless the result should unexpectedly 
confirm Genera] Villa’s version of the facts, the effect 
will remain, not only here, but in the United States, 
and it will not be lightly forgotten. orally, the killing 
of a foreigner may be no worse than the countless acts 
of inhumanity which have stained this Mexican civil 
strife, but it betrays a recklessness and an insolence for 
which there is sure to be, in the long run, a heavy 
penalty. No responsible person will question the 
decision of the Foreign Office, that in no case can we 
think of intervention. To order a wholesale killing of 
our own soldiers and sailors, not to mention the Mexicans, 
to load ourselves with complications, to introduce we 
know not what new factor into Mexican affairs, and, 
finally, to upset our good relations with the United 
States, because a British subject has been killed, would 
be a criminal folly. The rule of warfare in such affairs 
was fixed by The Hague. A foreigner who elects to stay 
in an area of conflict is no more sacrosanct than the 
natives—which is not, of course, to say that either he or 
they are deprived of the protection of the laws of civilized 
warfare. We cannot complain to General Huerta, who 
is impotent. We have no official relations with the 
rebels. There is, in short, nothing that can be done 
But if it should happen that the rebels in the 
future establish their authority, the case will be changed. 
Any recognition that the new Government may ask from 
us, any aid—material or moral—which it may seek, will 
obviously depend on its attitude to men like Villa who 
have compromised it with the civilized world. 

Direct intervention no one proposes. But there is 
an undercurrent of suggestion that the United States 
is, in some sense, responsible, and might be encouraged 
by this country to intervene. 


now. 


The Monroe Doctrine is a 
convenient reason to allege why we should not intervene, 
and a plausible reason for inviting American action. We 
need no such reason for holding our hands. A British 
subject who adventures life and property in the search 
for riches in a semi-civilized country, where disturbance 
is chronic, does so at his own risk. The profits are 
commonly great, and it is for him to balance them against 
the danger. This country is no more bound to intervene 
when life has been lost, than when investments are in 
peril. We have, indeed, a shrewd suspicion that much 
of the outcry on both sides of the Atlantic over the 
Benton case is, in reality, an indirect way of obtaining 
intervention on behalf of the capital that is sunk in 
Mexico. If there were a case for intervention, the 
Monroe Doctrine ought not to bar it, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept its recent extensions. It was a declara- 
tion called for by suggestions that a French prince should 
be invited to rule the Argentine or Mexico, and was 
intended to monarchies from 
establishing themselves in new acquisitions on the 
American Continent. 


prevent European 
To that we may heartily assent ; 
it is a bulwark against conquest and Imperialism. But 
an interpretation which would debar European States 
from any action in South or Central America to defend 
their interests, would logically carry with it the declara- 
tion of a protectorate over the whole Continent by the 
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United States. Latin America would not lightly 
acquiesce in that, and no European State would wish 
to encourage it. Sir Edward Grey was careful to leave 


no room for misunderstanding. 


” 


He said that we have 
no “influence ’’ in these disturbed regions, whereas the 
States have “ influence ’’ by reason of their conterminous 
frontier. There he recognized a fact of geography, and 
not the extravagant form of the Monroe Doctrine. 
There is every tendency in the States to stretch it. It 
is even suggested now that “concessions” granted to 
Europeans are a breach of the doctrine. Pushed to 
such extremes, it would in the end defeat its own 
purpose. It would be found intolerable in action by 
European States, and would in the long run promote the 
very conflict which it is intended to avert. A protectorate 
of that kind would be an oppression no less monstrous 
because it was exercised by a Republic. In the Old 
World we are struggling gradually towards a sentiment 
which will require that all forcible interventions, if they 
become inevitable, shall be carried out by a Concert of 
Powers for the general good, and not for the profit of 
one. There is no more reason for approving in the New 
World the principle of the big stick in the mailed fist 
of one Power. 

There is, one fears, little reason to hope for the early 
emergence of any kind of order from the Mexican chaos 
by the efforts of the Mexicans themselves. 
no traditions. 


They have 
They have never had a tolerable past, 
and though Diaz may have been a capable policeman, 
he was not a statesman who could train men, or lay the 
moral foundations of self-government. Some vague 
ideals of freedom there may be among the rebels, but it 
is the hard unscrupulous men of the old school who in 
practice dominate them. Mightit notafter all be the best 
fate for a nation in this desperate plight to have its affairs 
administered for a term of years by the United States, 
with the prospect of emerging free, as Cuba has been 
allowed to do? We should say Yes, if it were likely, as 
in Cuba, to be an unresisted intervention. But in 
human affairs, when one alternative is plainly bad, it 
does not follow that the other is better. What sort of 
patriotism there can be where there is no content and 
has never been a healthy corporate life, we do not under- 
stand. That the miserable Indian debt-slaves of Mexico 
would really feel that their burdens were the heavier, 
because foreigners ruled instead of a little Spanish caste 
which exploits them, we seriously question. But we do 
not doubt that the little ruling caste would fight, and 
fight unanimously, and whether from patriotism or from 
prejudice, the masses would follow 1t. 
are not formidable in the open field, and a comparatively 


The Mexicans 


small American force could take the capital with ease. 
But to reorganize the country it would be necessary to 
pacify it, and Bazaine, with an army of 250,000, found 
that a task beyond his means. If the thing were done 
after a long and bloody guerilla war, the passions of 
the conquest would destroy for a generation all hope of 
friendly education ; nor do we believe that any country, 
after spending in blood and treasure what this enter- 
prise would cost, would lightly abandon its conquest. 
Nothing, we hope, will be said in this country to 
stimulate such a reckless adventure as this would be. 


| 





With patience, the opportunity of influencing events 
will come. Sooner or later a Mexican Government will 
be forced to borrow, and it will find itself unable to 
borrow without the recognition of the United States. At 
such a moment terms can be made, and clearly the only 
terms that would offer much hope for Mexico are the 
terms that would be proposed to Turkey or to China in 
such a case—the engagement of foreign advisers and 
instructors for a period of years. Force is becoming an 
obsolete weapon in the modern world, and finance, 
adroitly used, is a humane substitute. But for its 
effective use, the creditor States must be unanimous. In 
such an intervention, the United States would properly 
lead; but their action ought not to be isolated, and it 
ought to be above all suspicion of complicity with 
grasping trusts and predatory concessionaires. 





THE WASTE OF CHILD LABOR. 


Ir is earnestly to be desired that the Employment of 
Children’s Bill, introduced this Session as .a private 
measure, and read a second time last Friday week with 
strong support from both sides of the House, may fare 
better in the stormy sea of politics than the Government 
Bills of 1912 and 1913. Mr. Denman, its introducer, 
stated a case of overwhelming strength, alike on the 
grounds of education, industry, and social order. The 
notorious inadequacy of the 1903 law has long been 
recognized. Many thousands of children are damaged in 
their health and schooling by being permitted or com- 
pelled to combine wage-earning with school attendance, 
or by exemption at an age when their schooling is too 
Thousands 
more are exposed at a still tender age to all the dangers 


slight to leave any useful permanent effect. 


and demoralising tendencies of street-trading and other 
casual low-grade employments, which not merely furnish 
no preparation for a useful life, but are gravely detri- 
Thus 
ensue an immense waste of our national expenditure on 


mental to their subsequent industrial career. 


education, and a grave damage to the character and 
efficiency of whole grades of our population. The 
ignorance, indifference, and poverty of parents have 
conspired with the greed or thoughtlessness of employers, 
and the lax administration of existing laws, to inflict this 
damage on society. The size and importance of this 
problem are set out with a masterly exactitude of informa- 
tion in a volume on ‘‘Child Labor in the United 
Kingdom,’’ prepared by Mr. Frederic Keeling, on 
behalf of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, and published by Messrs. P. 8. King. It is 
there shown that the beneficent intentions of the earlier 
legislation have been largely frustrated by the dis- 
cretionary powers left to local authorities to frame bye- 
laws reiating to the establishment of a minimum age 
for employment, and the fixing of maximum hours of 
employment, and of the limits of hours within which 
such employment may take place. 

Mr. Denman’s Bill, largely drafted on the lines of 
this Report, would, if not too badly mutilated in the 
later stages of its Parliamentary career, go far to remedy 


these grave abuses. The most serviceable clause, and 
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therefore the one that will arouse the bitterest opposi- 
tion, prohibits all exemptions under the age of thirteen, 
and half-time exemptions over thirteen, thus abolishing 
the half-time system which still prevails so widely in 
Lancashire and elsewhere. Local education authorities 
are to be empowered to raise the age of compulsory school 
attendance from fourteen to fifteen. But the dis- 
cretionary quality of this provision will, we fear, make 
it inoperative in the very places where its operation 
would be most valuable. Street-trading is prohibited for 
boys under fifteen and girls under eighteen, a distinct 
weakening in the recommendations of the 1910 Com- 
mittee, which named the age of seventeen for prohibition 
in the case of boys. This departure from an “ ideal ”’ 
standard may be justified by tactical considerations, but 
it is hardly compensated by the licensing system which 
it is optional for local educational authorities to apply 
to street-trading boys between fifteen and seventeen. 
authorized ’’ to 


ce 


The education authorities are also 
require attendance at continuation schools. 

Not the least important of the provisions in 
this Bill is the transfer of administrative powers 
from the local authority to the Board of Educa- 


tion. Mr. Ellis Griffith appeared to consider this 
transfer a very “adventurous’’ proposal, likely 
to arouse strong resentment in local authorities. 


But there are two exceedingly important reasons for 
supporting it. In the first place, it emphasizes and 
enforces the priority which education should possess over 
industry in the life of the young. Every well-informed 
person is by this time aware that to take any children 
from school before the age of fifteen or sixteen, in order 
to put them to industrial occupations, is to inflict an 
injury on mind and body that is irreparable and that 
Child-life should 
be guided by a co-operation between the home, the 
school, and the public health authority; the employer 
should have no locus standi. In the second place, to leave 
the adoption and enforcement of the provisions of child- 
employment to local authorities, notoriously gives scope 
for bad forms of interested pressure. 
see this danger illustrated in last week’s debate, when 
a rally of Lancashire representatives, irrespective of 
party, was made for the defence of the rights of parents 
and employers in Lancashire to traffic in the lives of 
their growing young. We regretted to see that Mr. 
Toulmin and Mr. Morrell urged that local authorities, 
either in Lancashire or anywhere else, could be absolutely 
relied upon to do the best for their children. All ex- 
perience of factory laws and of industrial legislation in 
general is against this doctrine. Indeed, until factory 
legislation was removed from local administration, it 
was notoriously inoperative even for the protection of 
child-life against the worst brutalities of the early 
factory system. As for Mr. Toulmin’s contention that 
half-time labor was shown to be physically advantageous 
for children, and Mr. A. Smith’s talk of “ the necessity 
that the weaving trade should be got hold of when the 
fingers were supple,”’ 


reacts in damage to society at large. 


We were sorry to 


such statements carry our minds 


back to the very verbiage of the factory debates in the 
early decades of last century. The House of Commons 
ought surely to have advanced in intelligence beyond the 





stage when such assertions can impress themselves as 
valid arguments. 

We hope most earnestly that the heated and 
tumultuous atmosphere of party politics, and the 
stubborn opposition to all proposals of social control 
offered by individualists like Sir Frederick Banbury and 
Mr. Wedgwood, will not prove fatal to the life or limbs of 
this extremely valuable Bill. All decent persons in the 
country are agreed that it is a bad thing to set children 
to work when they ought to be at school, and to plunge 
them into “ blind-alley ’’ occupations on the streets as 
soon as they can be rushed through their meagre 
“ standards.’’ No doubt some trades might be put to a 
little temporary inconvenience in order to adjust them- 
selves to the deprivation of this labor. But such slight 
damage can be easily repaired, and the public gains from 
the better education and improved efficiency of its 
workers and citizens will be immeasurably great. 





Lite and Letters. 


A PROPHET OF ADVENTURE. 


‘THERE are many to whom progress and civilization mean 
the slow laborious conquest of Nature by the brain of 
man, and the organization of human life on a basis of 
order and security. Poverty, disease, and accident are 
to be abolished; everybody is to conform to common 
rules of personal and social hygiene and morals; all 
risks are to be forbidden or covered by insurance; 
speculative commerce, crime, and war, and other 
dangerous enterprises are to disappear. So by science 
and forethought man is to control his destiny. 

But there are others to whom this ideal of perfect 
peace and order seems neither true nor attractive. They 
find in it no room for the spirit of adventure. Peace, 
order, safety, are not good enough for them; risks, 
dangerous experiments, free play for impulse, occasional 
fierce plunges for the perhaps unattainable, are for them 
the very sap of life. The spirit of adventure is not, how- 
ever, blind or merely wild. It also claims to be nourished 
and directed by some instinct or experience. The last 
results of science are for them but Pisgah heights, the 
newest agitation in the sea of labor or of politics, the 
surface waves that indicate the movement and direction 
of deeper human currents. The arch-adventurer of our 
time is Mr. Wells. His soul is that of the Elizabethan 
explorer whose imagination, fired by the tidings of the 
new learning and the swelling world, drives him to 
range unsounded seas in search of treasure islands, and 
of vast rumored continents that lie beyond the distant 
horizon. If those few bare glimpses of the dawning 
sciences filled men with such wonder and such enterprise, 
shall the large new marvels of knowledge that crowd 
upon our years, the new powers of Nature and humanity 
that are opening to our minds, merely titillate our 
intellectual curiosity, without generating a tumultuous 
desire to set them to the service of mankind? 

To this vindication of the meaning of adventure in 
our day, Mr. Wells devotes a volume entitled “ An 
Englishman Looks at the World’’ (Cassell). Its first 
appearance is that of a haphazard gathering of essays, 
dealing with a great variety of unrelated matters. But, 
as we read, whatever be the subject-matter, Labor Unrest, 
the Public Library, Divorce, the London Traffic Problem, 
the Disease of Parliaments, and what not, the unity 
of a persistent purpose grows upon us. Mr. Wells 
seriously wishes to incite his countrymen to quit their 
absorption in routine business and banal recreations, in 
order to become a company of great adventurers in life. 
Even the arrangement of his chapters is evidently fitted 
to this end. For, beginning with the typical sensational 
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adventure of our century, the conquest of the air, he 
ends with a philosophic reverie upon the unfulfilled 
destiny of man. But what, it may be asked, is the 
special need for Mr. Wells, or anyone else, to seek to 
stimulate a spirit which has always been alive in human 
history? When has man failed to respond to the spirit 
of adventure that stirs within him? He has ever courted 
risk, danger, death itself, in following the promptings 
of impulse, desire, purpose, or necessity. This spirit is 
as bold and alert as ever, witness the North and South 
Poles, Klondyke, the new art of tropical medicine, the 
experiments in radium, the aeroplane, and the sub- 
marine. 

But a new character begins to assert itself in some 
of these typical adventures of our day, related to the 
spirit of our age. Man has always stood out distinct 
from other objects in the world, by virtue of his control 
over Nature. Mr. Wells sums this up in the pregnant 
phrase, “ Man circumvents.’’ He gets round Nature, 
and makes it serve his purposes. He has always done 
this, and the arts and sciences are the fruits of this 
cunning. But his plans and purposes have for the most 
part been fragmentary, short-sighted, incoherent, and 
individual. The modern development of knowledge, how- 
ever, concurring with a wider general consciousness in 
the groups and nations that comprise humanity, gives 
a new scope to the spirit of adventure. This great 
new field of human enterprise is the art of society. This 
fine art was never really possible before our time, for 
neither the common consciousness nor the material 
means were adequate. Indeed, as Mr. Wells shows, 
the clumsy ineptitude of our governmental institutions 
in politics and industry are convincing testimony to the 
urgent need of the great social adventure. The spirit 
of adventure has hitherto been that of outstanding 
dominant personalities, or enterprising classes seeking 
their particular ends within, and often at the cost of, 
the body politic. Even now, when some grave national 
crisis comes, there are many whose instinctive cowardice 
and servility prompts them to shout out for some 
“strong man’’ to save them. In his incisive analysis 
of “the labor unrest,’’ Mr. Wells exhibits the survival 
of this craven spirit, and its supreme futility. ‘It is 
Everyman who must be the savior of the State in a 
modern community,’’ he finely says. Here is the core 
of his last gospel. We must set about this art of society 
with the free confidence of an artist who works freely 
and thoughtfully with tools and materials whose 
capabilities he understands, for the execution of a work 
clearly conceived within his mind. This great public 
adventure is no blind reckless plunge into the unknown. 
It involves the acceptance and realization of a national 
plan. But an artist’s plan is no mere mechanical per- 
formance. It involves an invasion of unconquered 
territory by the spirit of the artist. There must be 
difficulties, risks of failure, acts of faith. 

To this enterprise of a democracy setting out to 
reconstruct society from its foundations by the light 
of its new dawning reason for the satisfaction of its 
sense of order, equity, and happiness, Mr. Wells directs 
all the forces of his genius for mental agitation. He 
exposes one after another the motes that cloud our 
vision, the barriers that beset our paths. As is only 
natural, he finds in our schools and our conception of 
education the chief enemy of the enlightened spirit of 
adventure. It is not so much the curriculum that is at 
fault as the deliberately devitalizing atmosphere. ‘‘ The 
explanation of the inert commonness of ‘Kappa’s’ 
schoolboy lies not in his having learnt this or not learnt 
that, but in the fact that from seven to twenty he has 
been in the intellectual shadow of a number of good- 
hearted, sedulously respectable, conscientiously manly, 
conforming, well-beloved men, who never, to the 
knowledge of their pupils end the public, at any rate, 
think strange thoughts, do imaginative or romantic 
things, pay tribute to beauty, laugh carelessly, or 
countenance any irregularity in the world.’’ Hence 
there emerges from our schools “a mere residuum of 
decent minor dispositions.’’ 
schoolmaster’s trite, safe admonitions, his thin, evasive 

discussion, his sham enthusiasms for cricket, for fly- 








fishing, for perpendicular architecture, for boyish 
traits, his timid refuge in ‘ good form,’ his deadly 
silences ? ’’ 

If we are to set about the great adventure, it is 
evident that no single chamber in the edifice of society, 
as we know it, can stand as before. It is idle to 
tinker with the arrangements of our private competitive 
profit-seeking businesses under the notion that thereby 
we can get industrial peace. They must be converted intoa 
department of public enterprise, with security for public 
services, which can be obtained in no other way. Nor 
is it less foolish to suppose that either this or any other 
piece of the national plan can be undertaken by the 
fumbling hit-or-miss empiricism of a sort of political 
government so hopelessly unrepresentative, so ill- 
informed, and feeble-purposed, as that which seizes the 
reigns and emoluments of office after each quinquennial 
scrimmage of the electorate in this country. 

But if the great organs of society need such 
substantial repairs, shall the cell-structure of the family 
remain intact? There are many social speculators not 
deaf to the appeal for bold adventures in the wider 
fields, who yet shrink from contemplating any radical 
alterations in the inner structure of the family, or in 
the legal or economic status of parenthood. But this 
timid policy of exclusion will not bear consideration. 
The sense of unlimited private property of the parent 
in the child, on which this withdrawal of the home 
from the area of reform really rests, is no more defensible 
or possible in an enlightened society than the property 
of the husband in the wife, which is now so completely 
undermined. The great adventure can leave no human 
institution out of its free purview. 

To many readers some of Mr. Wells’s projects will 
appear unattractive, his judgment hopelessly astray, 
and his whole gospel of adventure needlessly 
dangerous. But it is sometimes more dangerous 
to stand still than to move courageously forward. 
Mr. Wells urges that this is true of the times in which 
we live, and of the forces which are gripping us, if 
we do not grip them. And again the danger of 
the great adventure may not be so formidable as it 
appears to ease-lovers. It is true that in one brief essay 
on “‘ The Possible Collapse of Civilization,’’ Mr. Wells 
mischievously tries to exaggerate the risks by appearing 
to deny any recuperative powers in human society. A 
great business panic may spread and spread, and tighten 
its hold until it has strangled the life of a community; 
the insanity of modern warfare may eat away the whole 
financial and moral stamina of civilization and bring it 
to destruction! Mr. Wells appears to see no guarantees. 
But are there none? A closer study of the actual 
phenomena of business panics shows the operation of 
natural forces of recovery, true psychical checks 
upon disaster, and we have faith enough in the inherent 
reason of the peoples to hold that it holds reserves of 
sanity to meet extreme temptations to self-destruction. 

Mr. Wells, in our opinion, magnifies the risks of the 
enterprise of social reconstruction he would have us set 
about, by robbing society of any collective force or 
meaning. He denies the very existence of “ the People.” 
“My modest thesis is that there exists nothing of the 
sort, that the world of men is entirely made up of 
the individuals that compose it, and that the collective 
action is just the algebraic sum of all individual actions.’’ 
Just so the cell in our body might—if it thinks, as 
possibly it does—deny any reality to the organism of 
which it forms a part, other than that of an agglomera- 
tion of cells, co-operating in some curious fashion with 
one another, not for a common good of the organism, 
but for the separate good of the cells. If persisted in, 
this individualist doctrine would prove both logically 
and practically fatal to Mr. Wells’s social art of 
reconstruction. 





KING CARSON IN HISTORY. 
For a few years past, the ‘‘ Times,’’ the ‘‘ Globe,’’ and 


“Who does not know the | the ‘‘ Observer ’’ have been giving us extracts from their 


own or other newspaper columns of a century ago, and 
many have read them with an interest hardly 
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surpassed by the attraction of contemporary news and 
political guidance. It has occurred to us that occasional 
quotations from our own columns a hundred years hence 
might be equally interesting. Accordingly, we applied 
to the courteous Librarian of the British Museum for a 
copy of ‘‘ The Nation’’ of February 28th, 2014. At 
first he demurred, but when we reminded him that ‘‘ was, 
end is, and shall be, are butis,’’ as poets and philosophers 
alike have assured us, and that time is merely a con- 
cession to the frailty of the human mind, he agreed to 
telephone through to the newspaper depository at 
Hendon, and next morning the required issue was laid 
upon our desk. From among its various matter, includ- 
ing a poem written in algebraical signs, we can here 
select only the following article, as most immediately 
concerning the present political situation. It runs as 
follows :— 

‘* To the historian, nothing is more amazing or more 
saddening than the triviality of past disputes. At one 
period we read of families divided, homes laid waste, 
men slaughtered, women ruined, babies thrown alive 
into the flames, owing to a difference of opinion about 
the pedigree of kings. At another period, the teeth, 
hair, and nails of men and women were pulled out by 
the roots, their bodies were stretched to extreme anguish, 
lacerated with whips, pierced with iron spikes, and finally 
burnt in public with the hope of influencing and im- 
proving their mistaken or inadequate conceptions of 
theological mysteries. At still another period, we read 
how men and women had their heads cut off, or their 
necks broken, or were shut up in hideous kennels called 
prisons, simply because one set of people thought they 
could make better laws for them than they could make 
for themselves. 

‘‘ Melancholy reading as these records of history are 
—compelling us to wonder how mankind’s reason has 
managed to survive in such madhouses of cruel absurdity 
—it is some consolation to reflect how immense has been 
our country’s progress even within the last hundred 
years, and these reflections are called to our mind, 
especially by discovering on a penny bookstall a little 
yellow volume, published just a century ago by Messrs. 
P. S. King & Son. It is called ‘The Reign of Sir 
Edward Carson,’ and the writer was The Honorable 
George Peel. The book is admirably written in a 
satiric, but none the less strictly historical, vein. 
As students of last century’s records will have con- 
jectured, it deals with the strange controversy over 
the claim of the Irish majority to manage their own 
affairs, and the counter-claim of old Scottish and English 
settlers in the north-east corner of the island to maintain 
what ‘was in those days known as ‘The Ascendancy.’ 
The dispute was not entirely racial, though it sprang 
from a difference of race. Inter-marriage had frequently 
occurred during the three previous centuries, and many 
inhabitants of the settlers’ corner, though themselves 
Presbyterian (a doctrinal distinction), desired to be known 
as Irishmen abroad, while at home they regarded the 
‘ mere’ or unmixed Irish with affected horror and appre- 
hension. Even their leader, Carson, of whom George 
Peel here writes, appears to have spoken the English 
language (at that time predominant inthe island) with the 
peculiarly attractive accent that characterized the pure- 
bred Irish themselves, and the idea of an English soldier 
being employed to kill anyone so Irish as even an Ulster- 
man might be, was enough to inflame the wrath of the 
whole Celtic and Catholic population. 

‘Tt was chiefly memories that kept the controversy 
alive, for in those days people lived most of their time 
in the past, and embittered their natures by browsing 
on bygone grievances, like cattle stale of their pasture. 
These poisonous memories were mainly due to what 
George Peel describes as the five confiscations by which 
in former times England and Scotland had almost 
succeeded in their object of destroying or enslaving the 
inhabitants of the neighboring island—the confiscations, 
namely, of life, land, trade, religion, and freedom. It 
was on these confiscations that ‘The Ascendancy’ was 
based. No redress for their incredible brutality was 
ever possible, for the dead could not return. But when 
some poor attempts at amends were made, after decades 





of painful effort, and some form of restitution in regard 
to land, religion, and even freedom at last seemed 
possible, the situation created by these faint appeals to 
justice certainly appears to us remarkable at this distance 
of time. 

‘““Take the preparations for Sir Edward Carson’s 
rebellion as traced in this accurate account of the years 
1911 to 1914. We need not spend time in marvelling 
at the origins and character of that rebellion. ‘ Shadows 
we are, and shadows we pursue.’ Carson and his 
followers have long ago passed into the land of shadows, 
and in history’s records we see them pursuing the shadows 
of a perverted loyalty, a doctrinal difference, and an 
oligarchic claim to rule—shadows of the shades we have 
above described. We need not marvel, for reason is 
dumb before the passion of ingrained habits, and these 
men were all brought up to look to England for support, 
to regard Ireland's prevailing form of Christianity as an 
emanation from hell, and to condemn more than three- 
quarters of their fellow-countrymen as unnatural rebels 
against their established authority. What does surprise 
us is the attitude of a large section of the English popu- 
lation towards the Carsonians while the rebellion was 
preparing. 

“Consider what happened. In September, 1911, 
Carson declared war upon the Government of the King- 
dom. He would march with a fighting force, he said, 
from Belfast to Cork, and take the consequences. At 
once he began to enrol a rebel army. By the following 
Easter, it was estimated at 100,000 men. A brown 
uniform was designed, and the force was organized into 
three army corps. Thousands of rifles were openly said 
to be imported from Birmingham and foreign countries. 
The rebels openly boasted of possessing 500 machine 
guns. They were openly drilled in public places. They 
attended camps on the estates of the nobility. They 
practised rifle-shooting, in one place ‘ concentrating 
their fire upon invisible objects ’—a manceuvre no less 
serious for seeming to establish their true nationality. 
They learnt signalling, installed ‘ wireless,’ explored the 
whole field of action with scouts. They held a field-day, 
with a night-attack, at the passage of the Boyne by 
Drogheda. They organized a staff of nurses, a hospital 
ship, and a Relief Fund for the widows of rebels who 
should fall. They attempted to undermine the loyalty 
of the English regular army, and invited the Territorials 
to resign. By this treachery they hoped to expose 
England to invasion by a foreign Power. A distinguished 
British officer was nominated as Commander-in-Chief of 
the rebel forces. Another officer, who was also a Member 
of Parliament, boasted to his constituents that he 
supplied the rebels with rifles. Another Member of 
Parliament, a Privy Councillor, and occupant of the 
Front Opposition Bench, served the rebel general at 
reviews, and was known as ‘Galloping Freddy.’ <A 
General Staff was appointed. Recruits were invited 
from the Colonies, the United States, and even from 
England, where a British League was instituted, said to 
number 20,000 rebels in December, 1913. At the same 
date, the total of the rebel forces available was given 
at 250,000—about the same number as the country had 
sent to the South African war a few years before. 

“Meantime, Carson was openly asserting claims to 
royal prerogatives. The rebel forces received him with 
royal salute, and the flag of the Empire was dipped in 
his honor. He appointed a Provisional Government of 
400 supporters of ‘ The Ascendancy,’ acting through a 
secretive Junta of Five. An ancient standard, said to 
have been used by William III., was unfurled over his 
head. He drew up a Solemn League and Covenant for 
rebel signature, under the terms of which (to borrow a 
phrase from the ‘ Times,’ a leading Conservative paper 
of that day) ‘ Ulster seemed to enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Deity.’ It pledged the 
rebels ‘ to use all means which might be found necessary 
to defeat the present conspiracy,’ 7.e., the Government’s 
attempt to mitigate the wrongs inflicted upon Ireland 
by British rule. This Covenant, signed first in 
September, 1912, very rapidly acquired the authority of 
a religious sanction, and was appealed to by its author 
and his adherents as an assurance of Divine command, a 
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test of lawful and unlawful action. As to the general 
administration of the Rebel Government, we cannot do 
better than quote George Peel’s own account :— 


‘Sir Edward Carson was, of course, appointed head of the 
Central Authority, whence radiated—an Executive Committee, 
a Military Council, an Ulster Volunteer Committee, a Volun- 
teer Advisory Board, a Personnel Board, a Finance Board, a 
Railway Board, a Transport Board, a Supply Board, a Medical 
Board, a Finance and Business Committee, a Legal Committee, 
an Education Committee, a Publication and Literary Commit- 
tee, a Customs, Excise, and Post Office Committee.’ 


‘‘ There is nothing to surprise us in all this. Every 
rebellion would run this course, if it continued un- 
interrupted, as Carson’s rebellion did. Two things, 
however, must have appeared very remarkable to con- 
temporaries. First, the free and industrious life that 
the Rebel-in-Chief continued to enjoy. Though he 
openly boasted of preparing to levy war upon the State 
with enormous military forces, he went about as usual, 
spoke from his place in Parliament, and pleaded causes 
in the Law Courts. It was not that the Govern- 
ment of the day was blind to the perils of rebellion 
in general, for during these years they were actually 
imprisoning large numbers of men and women on charges 
of committing, or inciting tocommit, minor acts of violence 
with a political object. Subsequent history has 
endeavored to explain the Government’s motives in regard- 
ing Carson’s immense preparations for rebellion with 
apparent acquiescence ; but to contemporaries, we repeat, 
their inaction in his case must have sometimes appeared 
a little puzzling, when contrasted with their vigorous 
measures of suppression in other directions. 

“The second surprising point is the extraordinary 
transformation that the rebellion wrought upon the Con- 
servative Party, especially in Parliament. That Party, 
which had hitherto boasted itself the supporters of law 
and order through thick and thin, now became the Rebel 
Party, openly advocating civil disorder, and throwing 
law to the winds. We are far from complaining that 
this was so. From the vantage ground of time we can 
now perceive that the break-up of the obsolete traditions 
which had so long impeded progress in this country dates 
from the moment when the Tory Party boldly declared 
against the law. From that step there was no going 
back. It was a precedent that rebels of every class were 
quick to follow. When Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of 
the Party in those days, declared that he could imagine 
no length of resistance which he would not support; 
when, in January, 1914, he declared that his Party 
pledged themselves to support Ulster in her resistance, 
‘though the keeping of the pledge involved something 
more than making speeches’ ; when, in consequence, the 
Rebel-in-Chief announced that he had ‘ learnt to love’ 
the leader of the Conservative Party, then the way was 
at last opened to the incalculable and revolutionary 
changes which this country has witnessed during the last 
hundred years and now enjoys.” 





THE COTSWOLDS FOR A CENTURY. 


For people of sensibility and imagination, who 
lead comfortable lives and have leisure, the Cotswolds 
are among the treasures of England. There is every- 
thing to delight and refresh the mind; the beauty, not 
merely of Nature, but of the home and atmosphere of 
another age. “ We have in this district, on a main line of 
rail within eighty miles of London, non-industrial 
villages and towns with a genuine present-day existence. 
By Victorian, or for that matter by Hanoverian England, 
they have hardly been modified at all. Their develop- 
ment practically stopped with the Stuarts; the hands of 
time could be set back here to the Middle Ages, as they 
could nowhere else in our land.’’ So says Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton in her interesting and picturesque book, ‘‘ A 
Corner of the Cotswolds’’ (Methuen). But she goes on 
to make a melancholy reflection, ‘‘ One evening lately, 
when the mayfly was pirouetting and level lights were 
burnishing the buttercup meadows to orange, a friend of 
mine, who was fishing at Swinbrook, exclaimed at the 
radiant glory of it all to a youth who was leaning on the 





bridge, ‘ O, yer think so,’ he said, ‘I know I ’ates ut; 
I’m agoin’ to get out of ut.’ ”’ 

A visitor to Gubbio once received the same kind of 
shock. He had been lost for some days in the charm of 
that wonderful little Umbrian town, with its Municipio 
and its old ducal palace and its picturesque history, and as 
he was leaving the town he began to talk to a peasant 
about the famous Festa dei Ceri that he had witnessed 
the day before. ‘‘ Ah!”’ said the peasant, ‘‘ we are a 
dead town. If only we had a factory chimney or two, 
how beautiful life would become!’’ It is often difficult 
for cultivated people who find one of their chief recrea- 
tions in cherishing the beauty of the past, in recon- 
structing the life of an age that left its vitality on record 
in castles and churches and halls, of cities and of guilds, 
to think of the interesting places they visit as homes of 
people to-day. The regular traveller gets into the way 
of regarding Italy as made for the English professional 
class, and the history of Italy ending with the collapse 
into the art of Guido Reni and Guercino. The writer 
once spent some days in walking across the Volscian 
Hills, passing by some of the poorest and most neglected 
parts of the Pontine Marshes, when the people were 
living in reed huts. On his return to England, he met 
an enthusiastic artist who, on hearing where he had been, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! That horrid Mayor of Rome wants 
to destroy the huts in which the peasants have lived 
since the days of Romulus.’’ It makes all the difference 
whether you regard such surroundings as the setting of 
your emotions or the setting of other people’s lives. 
Even the artist might have hesitated to pay the price of 
rheumatism and ophthalmia for the delight of feeling 
that he was housed exactly as Romulus’s Romans; and 
we certainly doubt whether his historical imagination 
would make him content to eat and drink what Romulus’s 
Romans ate and drank, and nothing else. 

Why should the people of the Cotswolds appreciate 
the charm that draws so many artists and men of letters 
to those villages? ‘‘ How many even of us, whose bread 
and butter is secure,’’ says Mrs. Sturge Gretton, ‘‘ feel 
our countryside vividly except at particular times and in 
particular circumstances? How rarely do we retain the 
holiday vision in a district we live in?’’ The sentiment 
a man or woman feels for his or her home is not the same 
thing as the holiday vision. An exile from the most 
hideous of the towns of the industrial revolution will feel 
the pain of separation as keenly as the pain that Ovid 
felt. 

“Roma domusque subit desideriumque locorum,”’ 
and yet the holiday vision of the kind of town that he 
laments is summed up in the saying that a man who lives 
there has to get drunk as the easiest way of getting out of 
Manchester. This is not, of course, to say that it makes 
no difference whether you live in a beautiful or an ugly 
place—a place with a history, or a place of yesterday. 
Only that the beauty or ugliness of a place is secondary 
to its associations for you, and that the more beautiful 
and individual a place, the more hateful must it become 
when it is associated with some catastrophe or disgrace. 
The event or the history associated with the place stands 
out in the memory as clearly as the lines of its bold land- 
scape or the tower of its Norman church, making them 
cruel and sombre, where a vaguer setting of nature or 
art would give a vaguer and fuller reaction. Now Mrs. 
Sturge Gretton’s interesting book explains what the 
Cotswold laborer reads into the surroundings that fill 
her with a sense of magic, and the enjoyment of their 
underlying wistfulness. ‘‘ They are so planted and 
tended, so fragrant of lives that have been.’’ For she 
constructs, partly from talks with her neighbors, partly 
from newspaper extracts, a rough picture of the history 
through which this population has passed. As a piece 
of historical investigation it is rather slight. It is not 
detailed or intensive, and she has not attempted to rescue 
from their obscurity all the significant facts of the life 
of the poor, as Mr. Ashby did, for example, in the case 
of the village of Tysoe. She has taken the main events 
of the century, and tried to picture what effect they had. 
giving vivid and piquant impressions of the manners and 
way of life of the time of the peopleof her district. And at 
the end it is not difficult to understand why the Cotswolds 
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seem so much more attractive to other people than they 
do to the population which has for generations seen them 
in a different aspect. The countryside that carries our 
imagination back some centuries to a busy, happy, and 
interesting life, has represented to this population less and 
less of its own life and work and inheritance. Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton doubts whether the day of the light-hearted, 
merry-making English peasant ever existed. A good 
many people think he was invented by William Morris 
as a reason for making beautiful chairs and tables, and 
for preaching noble reforms. But whether she is right 
or not on that point, she will not, we fancy, put her finger 
on an age when he occupied a more insignificant place 
in the work and play of his village than he occupied 
during part of the century she discusses. 

We are all apt. to think of the event and movement 
of history as something that happened and produced such 
and such consequences without noticing what exactly they 
meant to the people most directly affected. Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton tells us something about the savage penal 
system that was in force a century ago. Here is 
a story of an old woman whose husband and son were 
victims of the retribution for the rising of 1830. 

“It is eighty years now eince those particular trans- 
portations took place. For more than sixty of them, one 
woman hereabouts through her youth and middle and old age, 
slept wakefully of nights and moved stealthily by day, listening 
always for footsteps. In 1831 her husband and her son had 
both been transported—one for fourteen and the other for 
seven years—for their part in one of these village risings. 
Till the fourteen years had passed she would not let herself 
expect them. ‘The one must wait for the other,’ she said. 
But from the end of that time, for forty-six years, she hoped 
through each hour, and she died in her chair turned towards 
the east, because she had heard that it was out of the sunrise 
travellers from Australia would come.” ‘ms 

We talk again of the Sunday observance movement 
of Wilberforce and his friends as an interesting event in 
English history, but we do not realize how bitter a reality 
it was to the English villager. It meant that the class 
enjoying wealth, holding power, living in great comfort, 
and with abundant diversions, set out to destroy all the 
amusements of the poor. 
in the village. 
Kelmacott. 


“A friend who is hard at work reviving morris and 
country dancing in Oxfordshire was lamenting the want of 
any kind of public hall in her village of Kelmscott. In 
a day when reviews and newspapers of every shade of opinion 
are being filled with tirades upon rural problems, the village 
from which one of the noblest voices of the century has 
championed the English peasant cannot provide a hall for 
its villagers to dance in. That persons who rejoice in William 
Morris’s work (and almost every piece of furniture possessed 
by those who have homes of any taste has been influenced 
by him) tolerate this state of things, seems very strange. And 
it is no case of a fancy demand; the woman who spoke had 
the peasants ready instructed and proud of their dancing: 
she only had not a place for them to dance in.” 


Mrs. Sturge Gretton gives an encouraging account 
of the movement for reviving dancing and social life in 
the villages. The movement deserves all the encourage- 
ment it can receive, but nobody knows better than Mrs. 
Gretton that though it is an attempt to supply an indis- 
pensable element in village life, it is useless by itself. 
What is wanted is a restoration of the village as a home 
that the laborer does not hasten to get out of. 


Mrs. Gretton refers to the village of 








WEALTH AND LIFE. 
IX.—C.ass (i). 

Arter about a century of industry, or rather of 
industrialism, with its mechanical and scientific progress, 
its general speeding-up of human activity, and its vast 
cumulative increase in wealth, the means of life, we 
arrive at figures which, though admittedly subject to 
modification, and representative solely of the wealth 
expressible in terms of money, will nevertheless bear 
repetition, if only because there are so many people who 
find it difficult to think of social affairs otherwise than 
in terms of money. 

About 120,000 persons, who, with their families, form 
about one-seventieth part of the population, own about 
two-thirds of the entire accumulated wealth of the United 


This side of life was crushed / 
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Kingdom, and in an average year twenty-six persons die, 
leaving between them far more than is possessed by 
654,000 poor persons who die in one year. Roughly 
speaking, moreover, and including families, out of a 
population of forty-four and a half millions, about a 
million and a half have incomes of over £700 a year, just 
over four millions have incomes between £700 and £160 
a year, and just over thirty-nine millions have incomes 
ranging from £160 to a minus quantity. Thirty per 
cent. of the population have been described as “‘ living 
in the grip of perpetual poverty.’’ That is to say, 
though a proportion of them earn the bare necessities of 
life, they have, as working men put it, nothing of their 
own to fall back on. Their existence is, at best, one long 
grim dance on the jerking tight-rope of employment with 
a slippery balancing-pole of health. Such pleasures as 
they take have to be subtracted from their standard of 
living, and often from their physical efficiency. Several 
persons a year die of starvation in the midst of plenty, 
and no one knows how many more from diseases induced 
by semi-starvation. 

These statements ought to be very trite at this time 
of day. Certainly they have been read, marked, and 
learnt for long enough. As certainly, in their full living 
significance, they have never yet been digested. It is 
one thing to know them; another to endure what they 
express. Had we, indeed, sufficient imagination and 
fellow-feeling, we could none of us endure them, whether 
victims or beneficiaries, any more than we could endure 
to watch a dog or child being tortured. But social 
imagination—fortunately, perhaps, for peace of mind— 
works in tight compartments. Like a bankrupt and his 
accounts, we have drifted into such a mess that we could 
not bear to face it all at once. 

The relevancy here, however, of the figures lies not 
in detailed exactitude—a few per cent. more or less— 
nor yet very much in the inequalities of wealth that 
they reveal, but in the fact that such inequalities tend 
to become, and are becoming, relatively greater. Either, 
on the whole, we are socially climbing uphill, or else we 
are slithering down ; there lies the point: for the pyscho- 
logies of the two processes are radically different. And, 
apparently, it is downhill we go. Incomes become more, 
not less, equal—on a fast-rising standard of life. As 
we have seen, wages not only tend towards the current 
subsistence level ; they keep below it, a toll on life itself 
making good the shortage. Capital concentrates into 
larger and larger units; trusts and rings enable masses 
of capital, nominally separate, to act as one in the 
exploitation of matter and life for particular profit. The 
working classes, it is true, possess a good deal of wealth 
amongst them, but as Mr. Chiozza Money (whose 1910 
figures I have used) very neatly remarks: ‘‘ It is mockery 
to term it the ‘ capital of the working classes,’ as is done 
not infrequently. It corresponds, for the most part, 
with the squirrel’s store of nuts. It stands chiefly for 
sick pay, unemployment benefits, funeral moneys, bits of 
jerry-built houses, and so forth. It is rarely industrial 
capital used for the benefit of the users.”’ ; 

Nevertheless, the worker’s small parcel of savings 
(when he has the luck to possess one), unless kept in a 
stocking, must needs be deposited or invested somewhere ; 
and the ramifications of capital are such that, while few 
investors know how their dividends are earned, the 
worker is practically compelled, directly or indirectly, 
through his club, his insurance company, and the like, 
to hold a stake in precisely that industrialism which, as 
he would say, keeps the likes of him down under. And 
he stands to lose not so much his profits, as his bit put 
away for a rainy day, his something to show for his 
labor, his little all. 

The’ insurance companies, for example, with their 
large capital and funds, represent enormous congeries of 
vested interests, acting more or less in concert, and they 
form, or will form, a problem the seriousness of which 
is at present almost unrealized. Though the dealings of 
some of them with the working classes are, to say the 
least, highly unsatisfactory, successive Governments, 
regardless of the distinction between a better chance and 
the palliation of mischance, have continued to throw 


business into their hands, the last dole, through the 
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medium of the Insurance Act, being probably the worst. 
Thus security has been indissolubly bound up with 
securities ; that is to say, with vested capitalistic interests. 
And in the case of the so-called industrial insurance 
companies, the ‘‘ penny-snatchers,’’ with their weekly 
entrance into the workers’ homes in order to collect 
premiums at an absurd cost to the policy-holders, are all 
capable of acting as political agents on behalf of what 
they conceive, or misconceive, to be interests of their 
companies. Their sudden change of face on the subject 
of the Insurance Act, when they learnt that their com- 
panies were going to form approved societies, was 
evidence enough of that; the conditions of their work 
are not such as lead to any extreme scrupulosity. So we 
arrive at the worker being persuaded by an army of 
canvassers to act politically, for the sake of his savings, 
against his larger interests ; and when insurances comes to 
be really nationalized—in other words, fully mutualized 
—it is precisely the workers’ small savings which will 
stand to be sacrificed first, unless the companies are 
bought out at a preposterous cost to the nation; for it 
will be found that the profiteers of industrial insurance, 
like the waterers of capital, have mostly cleared off with 
their swag. 

Financially, industrialism has been quite successful 
in dividing the worker against himself, savings against 
earnings, the present against the future. It is often said 
that in a strike the worker hurts himself most of all. 
As a matter of fact, he is so jammed up among tangled 
interests, and has become so dependent on them that he 
can scarcely move against them without hurting himself. 
Small wonder, being baffled all ways, that he is more and 
more tempted to bust up the whole caboodle—then wait 
and see! 

As to wages. . It is again a commonplace— 
except to those who have to bear the brunt of it—that 
the worker of recent years has been losing ground both 
relatively and positively. In spite of trade unions and 
the Labor Party, not only has the rise in money wages 
failed altogether to keep pace with enhanced profits: 
real wages, on account of a stiff rise in the price of 
common necessities, have actually fallen. It may be 
that without the trade unions and the Labor Party, 
either or both, real wages would have fallen still further. 
The fact remains that both have failed in what they set 
out to do, namely, make the poor richer: real wages have 
been falling, and show every sign of continuing to do so. 
For the worker, money becomes tighter, and the strain 
of earning his living greater and greater. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, whose historical and statistical work, at all events, 
commands respect, has calculated that the average 
weekly earnings among the employed adult manual 
workers of the United Kingdom amount to no more than 
25s. 9d. a man, and 10s. 7d. a woman. It is but another 
of those facts which are far easier to deplore than to 
endure ; they look so very different from the topside and 
from the underside. Since, moreover, public attention 
happens to be turned towards the land, it is now being 
widely admitted that the wages of a majority of farm 
laborers are insufficient to sustain a family in only 
physical efficiency, and that scarcely any of them can 
afford to pay an economic rent for cottages fit to live in. 
Take away the numerous organized charities and 
philanthropic institutions which stave off the results of 
poverty, and which are thoroughly detested by the 
clearer-headed and more independent workers, though 
often they are forced to take advantage of them, and it 
would probably be found that the working classes as a 
whole are in economic disequilibrium. Old Age Pensions, 
indeed, are a tacit acknowledgment of it. 

Even more serious, however, and a greater condemna- 
tion of industrialism, are its divergent social tendencies— 
the fact that, in spite of much lip-service to democracy 
and a more democratic political machinery, class dis- 
tinctions have been hardened and exacerbated. It is 
here we come across the disease of which the unequal 
distribution of wealth is a symptom rather than the cause, 
though the two together evidently form a vicious circle. 
Here are to be found the sub-conscious and semi-conscious 
motives which in the end determine action, and the 
subtlest obstacles to a better distribution of wealth, 





Hereabout, in short, is the psychological switchboard of 
the situation. 

Roughly corresponding with the above-mentioned 
gradations of wealth and income, we have still three 
main classes—the upper, the middle, and the lower; 
the wealthy controlling class, the class of the inter- 
mediaries and middlemen, controlled and in turn 
controlling, and the wholly controlled wage-earning 
class—capital, organization, and labor—owners, the 
artful, and the tools. It is no use denying the 
fact because we want to, nor is it any the less a fact 
because within each class are many sub-divisions, notably 
the upper and lower sections of the middle class. Maybe 
it is easier nowadays to shift from class to class, at all 
events upwards ; for the outstanding brains of the lower 
classes, which might be of infinite use to their fellows 
within their own class, are more quickly lifted out of it 
into the service of the higher classes. On the other hand, 
the average wage-paid employee has less and less chance 
of becoming an employer, and it is notorious that men 
risen in class, like religious converts, are more vigorous 
partisans of their new class than those who were born 
into it. Maybe, again, that class distinctions are no 
longer founded on birth. They have the far more 
tangible, if less immutable, basis of money and economic 
status. Itsuitsthosewhoarequite comfortable as things 
are to minimize class antagonism, and to lay emphasis 
on the fact that every class depends on every other one. 
So they do, of course, in the long run, but it does not 
follow that it is to the proximate interest of the comfort- 
less to maintain the comfort of the comfortable. It 
might be said that the classes, under the clever organiza- 
tion of industrialism, while less exclusive, have contracted 
their orbits and focussed their efforts. The working man 
has reason when, in defence of his own trade unions, 
he instances the monopolist unions of the doctors and 
lawyers, and adds: ‘‘ But> they’re all of ’em one big 
trade union, only they don’t call it one, they gen’lemen 
sort of people, to keep theirselves topsides over the likes 
of us. You upset one or two of ’em, and see if the whole 
lot don’t hold together—better ’n our own sort holds 
together.’’ It is, indeed, a thing done almost uncon- 
sciously, though from the worker’s view-point, below, it 
can readily be seen happening every day. With more 
intercourse between the classes, and at the same time a 
greater differentiation of aim, class antagonism tends to 
lose the amenities of, so to speak, international warfare, 
and to develop the bitterness of civil war. 

Few are equally intimate with any class but their 
own ; to visit, to inspect, or to ‘‘ work among ’”’ people 
(in the philanthropic sense) is usually to know only the 
face they turn towards outsiders; and perhaps it is 
essential to move about from class to class, in a fairly 
intimate relationship with each, in order to realize—to 
feel rather than observe—the very real differences which 
distinguish them—the different types of intelligence, 
obtuseness, life-experience and outlook; the differences 
in morale and morality; the varying social standards, 
the very different social atmospheres, and the instant- 
flashing suspicions. And to these differences, entrants 
into a new class quickly begin to approximate, though 
they seldom complete the process in one generation. As 
I have tried to show elsewhere, the working classes have 
not merely an incomplete middle-class civilization, but 
a civilization of their own. One feels one’s own self 
different in the one milieu and in the other. Innumerable 
exceptions try the rule, and everyone varies somewhat 
from type, but none the less a rule and a type emerge. 
Whether due to heredity, upbringing, environment, or 
work—whether inborn or acquired—does not matter: 
indisputably there exist class differences of physique, or 
at least of physical presence; we recognize at once in 
pictures, or more often in advertisements, the different 
bodily and facial types, and those whose physical affinity 
cuts across class instinctively act thereupon. (The point 
is of some importance, because physical affinities so fre- 
quently prove determinant in intellectual sympathies.) 
It may well be that the physical and emotional life 
imprints itself on the bodily exterior more strongly than 
the intellectual. It is pretty certain, if there is a 
physical differentiation between class types, that the 
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mental differentiation is not less sharp. Economic in- 
equalities, class distinctions, class differentiation, and 
class antagonisms are ranged, in life, not in one straight 
line of cause and effect, but around a turning circle, 
whereon every cause is an effect and every effect a cause. 

From the figures alone, it might be concluded that 
the rich were wallowing in happiness, that the middle 
class were just about right, and that the poor were sunk 
in misery and unhappiness. It would not be true. By 
one of the miracles of human adaptation, the poor, if 
tolerably free from sheer physical want, are not nearly 
so unhappy as they might be, or as others would be in 
their place; nor are the rich nearly so happy as the poor 
think they ought to be; while the middle classes—they 
possess an unparalleled aptitude for being dull, worried, 
and unhappy. What partial process, then, of compensa- 
tion is at work? 

It is not to be found within the range of economics, 
though it gives a clue to the master-key of the situation. 
So far as wealth goes, the condemnation of industrialism 
lies in the blatantly unequal distribution of reward. So 
far as happiness goes, its condemnation lies not so much 
in one class being enormously happier than another, as 
in all classes failing to achieve a great deal more happiness 
than they do. But its final condemnation can only be 
expressed in terms of life. 

STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 





Short Studies. 


LA MORT. 


Earty in the morning, when it was very cold and still 
dark, Nellie’s grandmother died, without bidding her 
good-bye, without her being called from her sleep, with 
nobody present but the rough little maid-servant from the 
mountains. Nellie was the last person in her grand- 
mother’s thoughts, and her last conscious words had been 
a prayer in Gaelic for Nellie. The little maid-servant 
in a frenzy woke the household, composed of Nellie, 
Nellie’s uncle Joe, the dead woman’s son, who lay in a 
drunken stupor and could not realize the tidings brought 
to him, and John, the servant-boy, who slept over the 
stables in the back-yard. 

The immensity of the news that her Grannie was 
dead did not at first impress Nellie with its reality. 
She got up hastily, the cold, damp air of the fog out- 
side penetrating into her little room, the first feeling 
in her mind being an awed curiosity. She had never 
been so close to death before. In her precocious mind 
she had often dwelt on the mysteries of death and birth, 
and in answer to much cross-questioning she had learnt 
that at birth people descend in some mysterious way 
from heaven to earth, and at death ascend from earth 
to heaven in an equally mysterious manner. The close- 
ness of death to her now had an immensity of interest, 
yet Nellie loved her grandmother more than anything 
else on earth, in the whole-hearted way of childhood. It 
was fully two hours afterwards before the feeling of 
curiosity and interest gave way to another feeling. The 
next feeling was equally far from what the conventions 
would require from Nellie at the death of the person she 
loved best. It was the feeling that now as her grand- 
mother no more existed, the only person who could 
get possession of herself was her father, with whom she 
would, perhaps, have to spend the rest of her life. The 
odd weeks that she had had to live under the same 
roof as her father were weeks of extreme unhappiness. 
Between Nellie and her father there existed a mutual 
antipathy ; she did not like the ne’er-do-weel who was 
her parent, and he did not like the precocious, critical, 
sensitive, and not very well-mannered little girl who 
was his only child. 

When the old women in the neighborhood who 
always attended houses of death, came to perform the 
last offices for her grandmother, Nellie gave way to a 
transport of grief that made them fear she was demented, 





or in the power of the Good People. When this sub- 
sided a little, they put her to bed again, and locked 
her in her little room, where she lay in miserable 
desolation till they returned, and seeing her dry-eyed 
and quiet told her she could get up. When Nellie 
dressed she went downstairs to her grandmother’s room 
and, turning the handle, walked in. The room was 
cleared of everything except a row of chairs, a small 
table, and the big wooden bed. There, a small figure, 
surrounded by white drapery, her grandmother lay. She 
wore the brown death-habit that had been made for 
years, and that had lain on the bed always during her 
last illness. The little frilled cap was on her head, and 
a prayer-book and rosary beads between her folded 
hands. White draperies hung round the bed, tied with 
black ribbon. A table stood by the bedside with seven 
candles burning, and a vessel with holy water. One of 
the old women came in and told Nellie that her grand- 
mother looked beautiful, and that there was a smile 
on her face. To Nellie this smile seemed a painful 
twist. It was long years afterwards before Nellie 
realized what a very beautiful and unusual woman her 
grandmother had been. The dead face was indeed a 
very noble face, with a forehead so high that it 
dominated it, a short upper lip, thin-lipped mouth, and 
a long, slightly hooked nose. The black hair was but 
slightly touched with grey. Death had taken all the 
wrinkles out of the face. The closed eyelids covered 
the eyes, but they had been the same eager, dark, 
imaginative eyes as Nellie’s own. The dead face always 
remained in Nellie’s mind the face that had looked 
in life as if it had seen all the sorrow, and pain, and 
joy of the world. It was almost exactly the same look 
and the same face that was on the cast of Dante’s head 
in the parlor—the slightly hollow cheeks, and the 
beautiful chin and forehead. Nellie sat for a long time 
in the room, oppressed with grief, and with the mystery 
of things she fought to understand. Her uncle drove to 
the neighboring town to send telegrams to all the family 
relatives, and John, the servant-boy, drove off to fetch 
her uncle Pat, who was married and lived some fourteen 
miles away. 

Neighbors began to drop in during the day. They 
all came and spoke to Nellie, and repeated gravely the 
formula, “I am sorry for your trouble,” spoken to 
people on the death of a relative. 

Her grandmother was to be waked for two nights, 
and buried on the third day. Her uncle came back 
from the town, the car laden with provisions of all 
descriptions for the wake, and a cart followed him bear- 
ing whisky, and porter, and tobacco. Telegrams came 
during the day, and by the evening train her aunt Jane 
arrived from a neighboring county, and wept with loud 
lamentations at her mother’s bed. Nellie sat almost as 
cold as the corpse, watching, only half-convinced that 
her Grannie would never speak again. ‘“ Indeed, my 
girl,’’ said her aunt Jane, “ you’ve cause to be sorry your 
Grannie is dead.’’ 

“Deed, her Grannie didn’t forget her, you may be 
sure,’’ said one of the old women who washed the corpse. 

“ What were my mother’s last words?’ asked Aunt 
Jane. 

The old woman loudly lamented that she was not in 
until after the death, and said that she should have been 
sent for, for the servant had been so ignorant that she 
had not minded first to call the two members of the 
family and put them out of the house till the soul had 
taken flight. 

“Indeed, I don’t give much heed to them pish- 
rogues,’’ said her aunt. “I remember the wild night my 
poor father died, Biddy Cooney put us all out in the rain. 
She wouldn’t let us in for a full hour till his spirit passed. 
I always blame my delicate health on the cold I got that 
night. Nellie and Joe were better in their beds.’’ 

“You’ve laid her out very nicely,’’ went on Aunt 
Jane to the old women. “It’s the nicest corpse I ever 
seen. She went very sudden in the end, for one that was 
always ailing, and so many times anointed.” 

“ Aye, indeed, she often got a worse turn than the 
last. I didn’t think she’d go when I was here at her 
anointing on Thursday.”’ 
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“The Heavens be her bed! 
a mother.”’ 

Aunt Jane kept up a perpetual tearfulness, drying 
her eyes at intervals to ask a question or make a remark. 

“T hope,’’ she said severely, “that you, Joe, will 
keep yourself steady and respectable till the funeral is 
over, and that you, Nellie, will keep your hair plaited 
and make yourself useful.” 

Nellie’s uncle Pat, her grandfather’s son by his first 
marriage, came in the evening with his wife, and there 
was soon plenty of bustle and liveliness as the neighbors, 
in their Sunday clothes, began to come in to the wake. 
Each person first went and knelt down by the bed where 
the corpse lay, and prayed. The grandmother’s room 
was filled with women who, at intervals of conversation 
on all sorts of topics, said prayers for the repose of the 
soul of the dead. The men were scattered about between 
the parlor, her Uncle Joe’s room, and the kitchen. 
Every man who came in was given one or two glasses of 
whisky and a clay pipe and tobacco, which he smoked 
as a sign of respect to the dead. Whisky, wine, and snuff 
were offered to the women in the room where the corpse 
was. Nearly everybody stayed till morning, and a 
couple of times during the night tea and thick sandwiches 
were given to all present. Several of the women helped, 
and Nellie and the maid-servant were kept busy washing 
cups the whole night. 

Everyone present said something fine in praise of 
Nellie’s grandmother, the old men and women in Irish, 
the young men and women in English, or in English 
interlarded with Irish. Towards morning a few tramps 
and strolling beggars, who had heard the news of her 
death, collected in the kitchen, talking of the friend and 
benefactor they had lost, the while eating junks of bread 
and meat. They all shook hands with Nellie before 
leaving for the roads again, and each made a little 
speech and a prayer. One very old, but eager and 
vigorous woman, Biddy Cooney, whom Nellie knew as 
long as she remembered, and who had been in the habit 
of visiting the house weekly, during her grandmother’s 
life-time, came last of all, and, drawing Nellie down to a 
stool beside her, spoke very gravely. 

“Young colleen, you’ll maybe now have to go far 
from this house, for whoever will be mistress here won’t 
be wanting to see you about. But you'll mind me 
wherever you go, you won’t meet many got as good a bit 
or was as well reared as yourself, for your Grannie was 
the next thing to a bred lady. Gentle and simple were 
all one to her, and everyone that came in to this floor 
was as welcome as the next. I don’t mind giving my 
talk to Jane, or Pat, or Joe, but to you, for you’re the 
only one of them that took after her and the family she 
came from. I’m going now up to Coolaney to give the 
news there. Many’s the one will tramp it down, every 
foot of the way, to give her their last respects. I’ll be 
back myself, too, to the funeral, for them two dawny 
creatures, sitting by the corpse haven’t the spirit to go 
against the priest and to rise the keen. I'll rise it 
myself if Father Mulcahy was to split the stones reading 
Latin curses at me. It’s me should have laid out your 
Grannie, but, please God, she’ll be keened by me.”’ 

“ Biddy Cooney, and what are you saying to the 
child? ”’ asked Nellie’s aunt, approaching. 

“T’m saying nothing, ma’am, but one thing better 
than the other, and my regrets for them that’s gone.’’ 

The morning of the funeral arrived, and the house 
and yard were crowded with people. There was a great 
deal of drinking and talk and bustle. People came long 
journeys on foot and on horseback, rows of cars were 
lined up on the road, and a mourning carriage, in which 
had arrived the dead woman’s youngest son, who crossed 
from England, was the centre of admiration. Then the 
hearse came, and the family gathered in the room to take 
the last look at the corpse. They all spoke some words of 
farewell, weeping loudly. Then the lid of the coffin was 
closed, and the sons and relatives of the dead woman 
proceeded to carry it to the waiting hearse. They had 
just got to the hall door step when suddenly a loud, 
heartbreaking cry was heard. Biddy Cooney, kneeling 
on the ground, outside the door between two old, mud- 
bespattered beggar women, was raising the keen, sway- 
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ing her body to and fro. The people first looked at 
each other in a fright at hearing the forbidden cry, and 
somebody went to seek the priest. Then several women 
disentangled themselves from the crowd, and soon a 
score of voices joined in the wail. They followed Biddy 
after the coffin over to the hearse, and cried in chorus, 
beating their breasts, whilst Biddy, clapping her hands 
and swaying about, wailed in rhythmical Irish her 
address to the dead. It was like the wail of lost souls, 
terrible, strange, unearthly. 

The priest was discovered in the rear of the pro- 
cession of cars on the road. He came quickly, livid with 
rage, and ordered the keeners to cease their heathenish 
cry. It was some time before his voice could be heard. 
Then the frightened women dropped back, all except 
Biddy who, ignoring him, followed the funeral on foot, 
and kept up her keen, and arriving at the graveyard 
stood over the grave when the priest had read the burial 
service, and wailed in Irish the chorus of the keen: 
“To-morrow and every day the sun shall bring delight 
and pleasure and the clouds of the night shall pass away 
before his beam, but your breast shall no more beat with 
life at the return of the morning. O generous and well- 
born woman, cold is your rest.”’ 

Thus was Nellie’s grandmother, with Christian and 
Pagan rites, laid in her grave. 

M. Macurre Cotvm. 





Communications. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Of all the agitators of our time the National 
Service Leaguers are surely the most audacious. The 
ingenious editor of their monthly “ Notes,’’ some time ago, 
produced a “ special Nonconformist number,’’ in which, 
greatly daring, he has not hesitated to include George 
Fox and Isaac Penington, the founders of Quakerism, 
among the stalwarts of Conscription. As the periodical 
has been sent round to every Nonconformist minister in 
certain towns in the North, it seems worth while to 
attempt some reply in the public press. The editor 
begins with a quotation from one of the epistles of 
George Fox, supporting the magistracy in their use of the 
sword of justice “ which is to keep the peace and is a 
terror to evil-doers.’’ Surely it is no new idea to well- 
informed persons that the Society of Friends has always 
accepted and supported police action. But it is wholly 
irrelevant to conscription. 

The editor proceeds to quote a passage from Isaac 
Penington’s pamphlet, “ Somewhat Spoken to a Weighty 
Question Concerning the Magistrates’ Protection of the 
Innocent.’’ This work deals carefully with the relation- 
ship of the forcible coercion of criminals to the Christian 
law of love. Penington contemplates the case of those who 
“are forbidden by the love and law of God written in 
their hearts to fight for themselves '’ even against criminal 
violence. He says that “ fighting is not suitable to a 
gospel spirit, but to the spirit of the world and the 
children thereof. The fighting in the gospel is turned 
inward against the lusts, and not outward against the 
creatures.’’ In reply to the criticism that under this 
scheme non-combatants are yet receiving the benefit of a 
protection to which they do not contribute, he points out 
that the path of moral advance must be gradual, and 
must begin with individuals. “ This blessed state which 
shall be brought forth in the general in God’s season must 
begin in particulars, and they therein are not prejudicial 
to the world, but emblems of that blessed state which 
the God of Glory hath promised to set up in the world in 
the days of the gospel.’’ This argument is not nowadays 
particularly needed over the question of police protection, 
on which general agreement exists, but one has often to 
meet it concerning the protection afforded by the Army 
and Navy, from which the man of peace cannot help, as 
a citizen, receiving protection. The moral sense of our 
population is represented by a long and wavering line, 
and the whole nation can only act at or behind the centre 
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of gravity of that line. Nevertheless those who are 
working at the head of the line for better things are the 
greatest helpers of the nation. Isaac Penington pro- 
ceeds: “ For if righteousness be the strength of a nation 
and the seed of God the support of the earth, then where 
righteousness is brought forth, and where the seed of 
God springs up and flourishes, that nation grows strong.”’ 
In the course of this paper Isaac Penington says: “I 
speak not against any magistrates or peoples defending 
themselves against foreign invasion or making use of the 
sword to suppress the violent and evil-doers within their 
borders, for this the present state of things may and doth 
require.” This passage is the one quoted by the editor 
of the “ National Service League Notes.” It is a perfectly 
sensible and necessary concession to say that no one 
could expect the Army and Navy to be disbanded to- 
morrow, but he goes on: “ There is a better state which 
the Lord has already brought some into, and which 
nations are to expect and travel towards.’’ That is to 
say, that we must above all things avoid universal 
military compulsion ; we must respect and value sensitive 
and highly trained consciences and wish them success in 
their aims. Did ever an advocate of Conscription put 
his hand into a hornets’ nest like this before? 

The history of the early Quakers with regard to their 
peace principles is not without interest. I could have 
provided Mr. Townroe with much more telling passages 
than these, taken from the first decade of the Society’s 
history. George Fox reproached the Protector for not 
taking a stronger line in foreign policy against the 
Catholic powers, and Edward Burrough advised the 
Commonwealth army to march to Rome. Many of the 
early converts to Quakerism were originally Ironside 
soldiers, and the whole body looked to that wonderful 
force for the maintenance of liberty and true religion. 
The fact is that antagonism to war was not originally at 
the centre of George Fox’s message, which was much 
more comprehensive. He taught the living presence of 
God dwelling in the hearts of men and supreme over all 
clerical orders and all scriptural words, and in rebellion 
against all traditional ritual, and it took the Society a 
few years, but not many, to discover that the Indwelling 
God’s voice was clear in hostility to all war. George Fox 
gathered his earliest congregations in 1652 in Westmor- 
land, and by 1660 the testimony of the Society became 
officially fixed where it has ever since remained ; and it 
was never more keenly held than now. 

This curious piece of propagandism, directed in a 
missionary spirit to Nonconformists, has in large print 
at the top of the page the statement: ‘‘ Conscientious 
objectors will be exempt from military training: they will 
find a place with hospital and sanitary corps.” How 
does Mr. Townroe know? What authority and respon- 
sibility can he undertake? He will not be Prime 
Minister, and the National Service League will never 
become the Government of the country and bring in a 
Bill. Promises from that quarter on this and every other 
subject are absolutely worthless. Conscientious objectors 
are, in fact, not exempt in the working model set up in 
Australia and New Zealand, but are sent to prison with 
the rest. The only exemption is in New Zealand, and is 
confined to “ religious’’ objectors, and that is kept 
strictly to the Society of Friends, who have a corporate 
“religious” objection. The authorities would, indeed, 
be glad to get rid in that way of a body so small as to 
make little difference to the number of their soldiers, but 
so determined as to be the hard steel spear point of the 
resistance. Our Friends at the Antipodes have utterly 
declined this liberty offered them, and are fighting the 
battle for and with their fellow-citizens. 

A Unitarian minister contributes an article full of 
the oldest and most dangerous fallacies. He says that 
“ Peace can only be maintained by the strong.”” I 
presume that he means the relatively strong, and that we 
must, therefore, be very conspicuously the strongest 
nation in Europe in order that we may be secure. But 
is there to be only one secure nation in Europe? Are 
the other nations, whose population is larger and home 
territory more extensive than our own, and who are sur- 
rounded by unprotected land frontiers, also to pursue 
the reverend gentleman’s Christian gospel of overwhelm- 





ing strength? We know quite well that no nation in the 
present state of the world can be overwhelmingly stronger 
than every other, and if two strong nations are equally 
strong, they are no more secure from one another than 
if they were equally weak. The whole theory is wrong. 
Peace can only arise out of a peaceable spirit. The 
dangers of war now are purely psychological. Every 
material circumstance demands the cessation of fighting 
between civilized nations, and armaments are inflam- 
mable and irritating material, with the worst possible 
psychological influence. 

This Christian minister goes on with the familiar 
statement that the National Service League “ aims at 
training every able-bodied young citizen to defend his 
country in time of attempted invasion.’’ It may be 
roundly but safely stated that the defence of our country 
from invasion is not the object of the National Service 
League at all. Its object is to produce such a force for 
home defence as will liberate the entire expeditionary 
army for effective service on the Continent of Europe. 
We are at present in no need of any more home defence, 
if we keep out of European entanglements and do not aim 
at sending into Belgium a large British force to form 
the left wing of a French attack upon Germany. But if 
we desire to do this we must have, they say, forced service 
in England. This view is repeatedly pressed by Lord 
Roberts, and received confirmation from Lord Percy 
in a speech in London. Make-believe marches at 
the head of the National Service League in all its 
propaganda. Our Unitarian minister proceeds: ‘‘ We 
(Nonconformists) are indeed militant in spirit, and can, 
when it serves our purpose, be positively pugnacious. 
We are not quite such men of peace as we take ourselves 
to be.’’ Here there is a preposterous confusion of 
thought between strife, which is the law of healthy being, 
and the barbaric form of strife which we call war. The 
object of all peace advocacy is to raise the level of strife 
from being a physical strife against men, first to a 
struggle with Nature and to competition in useful busi- 
nesses, and finally to the still higher strife of ideas, in 
which the strivers are competitors in persuading men for 
their good. The law of evolution is plainly written—ever 
more co-operation amongst men, ever more victories over 
Nature.—Yours, &c., 

Joun W. Granam. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A notable step forward in the land campaign was 
taken by Mr. Lloyd George at Glasgow, when he declared 
that land should be assessed at its market value, and that 
the rates which now fall on the value of buildings and 
improvements should be transferred at once in part on to 
land value. It is now generally recognized that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was right when he said that our 
present rating system “operates as a hostile tariff against 
industry.” But hitherto the Liberal Party as a whole has 
not recognized that the transfer of taxation from industry 
to land value is the indispensable means of increasing 
employment and raising wages. People everywhere are 
demanding more opportunities for industry and better pay- 
ment for labor. The Liberal land campaign promises to 
satisfy this demand. But the means hitherto put forward 
as designed specially to remedy the evils of low wages and 
restricted opportunities, although apparently more direct 
attacks on those evils, cannot be so effective in removing 
the causes of those evils as the taxation of land values 
would be; and, in order that these special remedies may 
play their part successfully, they must be accompanied by 
the taxation of land values. 

It has been proposed (1) to compel employers to pay 
higher wages to agricultural laborers, and (2) to compel 
landlords to part with land at lower prices for building and 
for cultivation. Such frontal attacks have failed, and would 
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fail again, without the sapping and mining process of tax- 
ing land values. 

1. A general rise in wages can only be secured by 
removing the causes of unemployment. Minimum Wages 
Boards can do little more than register the average rate of 
current wages, which depends on the supply of labor and 
the opportunities for its employment. The minimum wages 
fixed by the Minimum Wages Boards in the mining industry 
differ widely for different mining districts, and the lowest 
minima have been fixed for those districts which are affected 
by the competition of low-paid agricultural workers. Even 
if the wages of some agricultural laborers could be forced up 
by the proposed Minimum Wages Boards, this would not 
touch the problem of unemployment. The raising of the 
wages of some agricultural laborers would be likely to lessen 
rather than increase employment if, as the promoters of 
those measures contend, higher wages will bring increased 
efficiency. The burden placed on employers of paying 
higher wages would fall heaviest on those employers who 
now are employing the most labor on their land. The cases, 
on the other hand, where change is most needed—where 
the land is now unused or inadequately used—would be 
least affected by the compulsion now proposed. Employers 
could evade the burden intended to be imposed on them by 
doing what is least desired by the promoters of these 
measures—namely, by employing less labor, or by letting 
the land go out of cultivation altogether. Statutory 
minimum wages by themselves will not bring more land 
into use or increase the number of agricultural jobs, and 
therefore will not stop the flow of population from the rural 
districts, which keeps down wages in the towns and mining 
districts. The only sure way to increase wages, both in 
country and in town, is to make it to the interest of those 
who control land to grant access to more of it on more 
favorable terms. An inducement to do this would be pro- 
vided by levying rates and taxes on the market value of 
all land, irrespective of its use or non-use. 

2. As regards the proposal to compel landlords to part 
with land for cottages and small holdings, experience has 
already proved that mere compulsion without economic 
inducement will fail. The English Small Holdings Act has 
disappointed its promoters. Mr. Runciman said in the 
House of Commons, on June 26th, 1912, that “the real 
difficulty now was how to get land good enough and cheap 
enough to enable the small-holders to have a chance. That 
difficulty was becoming more and more marked all over 
England.” The outcome of the Scottish Small Landholders 
Act is even more instructive. In order to avoid the difficulty 
of the State or the local authority being thwarted by high 
prices, land was to be taken for small-holders, and a fair 
rent fixed by Commissioners. But land could not be—or, at 
any rate, has not been—taken to any considerable extent. 
Applications for land remain unsatisfied, and in some 
districts few have ventured or thought it worth while to 
apply. The result of the Act has been so disappointing that 
Mr. Lloyd George, at Glasgow, had to promise further 
measures to make it work. While the power of landlordism 
remains fortified in its citadel of monopoly, would-be land- 
users, even with Acts of Parliament behind them, throw 
themselves vainly against its walls, and, by painful experi- 
ence, have found that it is safer and wiser for them to desist 
from the attack. At the same time, their need for the use 
of land, and their ability to make good use of it, is un- 
doubted, and is assumed by those responsible for the Liberal 
land campaign. Our present rates and taxes make it advan- 
tageous for landlords to withhold or under-use land. While 
those conditions remain, it is futile to try to compel them 
to grant labor access to the land. The effective policy would 
be, by taxing land values, to make it to their interest to 
grant such access. 

Under present economic conditions, few have the courage, 
or even the wish, to challenge the hostility of the land 
monopolist, who, by the present system of rating and taxa- 
tion, is actually invited to keep his land waste. But if 
economic conditions were altered, as they would be altered 
by the taxation of land values, and, instead of the workers 
having to demand land from landlords unwilling to grant 
it, landlords found it to their interest to offer it, the workers 
would be ready enough to take advantage of the offer. The 
prosperity of the worker everywhere depends on access being 
available to land everywhere on fair terms. That is why 








the taxation of land values is the essence of land reform, 
and carries with it the solution of the general question of 
employment and wages both in town and country.— 
Yours, &., 
A Liserat Lanp REFORMER. 
February 25th, 1914. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The present seems a suitable time for reopening 
the discussion on the taxation of land values, the progress 
of the necessary valuation having been sufficient to enable 
the formation of some anticipation of the final results. At 
all events, there have been, in my own experience, some 
marked differences in regard to the treatment of which, 
under any scheme of land value assessment, I should be 
glad to have the views of experts. I have before me two 
provisional valuations: one of a town property and the other 
of a suburban villa, both in the same assessment area, the 
assessed rent of the first being £1862 and of the second £60, 
or in the ratio of 31 to 1. The original assessment site values 
are respectively £33,506 and £12, or in the ratio of 2,800 to 1. 

If rates (excluding income-tax) are taken at the overhead 
figure of 5s. per £, the burden at present on the town 
property is £465, and on the other £15. In order to produce 
the same amount by assessment on site values, the rate per 
£ per annum would require to be 34d. on the assessable site 
value of each, with the result that the suburban villa will 
be rated at 3s. 6d., the difference of £14 16s. 6d. being 
thrown on the town site, raising its burden to £479 16s. 6d. 
This is, of course, only a partial statement of the case. The 
town site in question is one of a very limited class, and the 
proportion of other sites in the same area with less extreme 
valuations must be something like 100 to 1. The first effect 
of a transfer of rating from rental to site value must there- 
fore be a serious increase in the burden, probably not less 
than three or four times the present total, upon certain 
properties already highly rated, and it is not easy to see 
what benefit to the community at large is likely to be secured 
by way of set-off. If the answer is to be that land at present 
not bearing its proper burden is to be brought in so as to 
relieve such cases as that described, then it ought to be 
possible to bring forward cases of that kind by way of con- 
trast to those I have cited. Even should that be possible, 
the inequalities resulting from a complete transfer from rent 
to site value will remain. 

The case of the town property I have mentioned affords 
confirmation of the statement made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Henderson the other day that land values are already 
rated. The gross provisional valuation is £50,000, of which, 
as stated, £33,506 is for site, and the balance of £16,494 for 
‘‘Improvements.’”’ This means that the present assessed 
rent of £1,862 is made up of £1,250 on site value, and only 
£612 on ‘‘ improvements.’’ Considering that the existence 
of ‘‘ improvements ’’ or house property alone renders neces- 
sary the cost of police and lighting and other municipal 
expenditure for the benefit of the community, the alleged 
injustice of taxing improvements does not seem so clear as 
we are sometimes told it is. From that point of view in the 
two cases in question, assessment on rental would appear to 
be more equitable than on site value. 

I need hardly say that the foregoing considerations apply 
not merely to any proposal to shift the whole burden of 
rating from rent to site value, but equally to the suggestion 
of a rate on site value in addition to those on rent.— 
Yours, &c., 

D. N. Corron. 

Edinburgh, February 25th, 1914. 


THE DUBLIN SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the article in Tue Natron of last week, upon 
recent events and present conditions in Dublin, there is an 
allusion to the prosecution of Mr. Larkin, regarding which 
I hope you will allow me to offer some observations. I refer 
to the remark where the Attorney General for Ireland is 
spoken of as “‘ prosecuting a man for sedition for talking 
republican doctrine.’’ 

The indictment against Mr. Larkin was under several 
heads, one of these being that of “ sedition,’ used in a 
technical sense regarding Mr. Larkin’s action in tearing up a 
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proclamation forbidding the holding of a meeting in a certain 
place, and declaring at the same time that he would be 
present at that place to hold a meeting. I venture to submit 
that the question as to whether the proclamation was wise 
or the reverse, is irrelevant. It was, at any rate, issued by 
the qualified authority. Can the defiance of such an order be 
described as talking republican doctrine? 

It must also be remembered that Mr. Larkin’s action 
was not in the nature of a mere academic protest. His 
appearance on the balcony of the hotel in Sackville Street 
coincided with the exact time when, every Sunday, a crowd 
of respectable people pass along that portion of Sackville 
Street, owing to the fact that the congregations of three 
churches in close proximity emerge almost simultaneously, 
and pass up Sackville Street on their way home. It seems 
that a gang of Mr. Larkin’s associates were watching for 
his appearance from the opposite side of the street, and it 
was thus that the church-goers became mixed up with the 
persons who were prepared to attack the police when the 
general mélée occurred with such deplorable results. But 
the indictment against Mr. Larkin also contained a charge 
of inciting to riot ; and his public utterances on more than 
one occasion certainly would, to any ordinary person, appear 
to come under that description. Could such language be 
described as talking republican doctrine? 

Again, when alluding to the possibility of a collision 
between the strikers (or persons who represented themselves 
as strikers) and the military or police, Mr. Larkin advised 
that if any one citizen was killed by the ‘‘ hired assassins,”’ 
two of the latter should forfeit their lives. I have yet to 
learn that soldiers and policemen are not to be classed as 
respectable public servants. Surely it is not part of the 
language of Republicanism to describe them as “hired 
assassins.”’ 

I could enlarge upon these aspects of the matter, but, 
to avoid prolixity, I hasten to allude to another aspect of 
the matter, namely, the responsibility of the Attorney 
General for Ireland in the proceedings referred to. The 
Attorney General is the chief acting Law Officer of the 
Government in Ireland, and it cannot be supposed that, 
especially in a matter of such importance, he acts on his own 
initiative ; but, having received his instructions to take pro- 
ceedings, it is his duty to do so effectively. Pray do not 
imagine that I am apologizing for the system known as 
‘* Dublin Castle.’’ Having been, for twenty-five years, a 
convinced and ardent Home Ruler, it would be impossible for 
me to adopt such an attitude ; but we need not confound the 
officialism of a system or of an office, with the action of those 
individuals, who are, in reality, members of the present 
Brifish Government. 

Allow me to add in conclusion, that I am entirely in 
sympathy with your remarks as to the importance of watchful 
supervision in regard to the exercise of police powers in 
matters requiring delicate handling and judicious dis- 
crimination.—Yours, &c., 


An ONLOOKER. 
Dublin, February 25th, 1914. 


“THE OPEN LETTER.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Let me correct some errors of fact made in your 
issue of 21st inst. as to my letter to the Prime Minister. 
You write that it was published on Monday, 16th inst. Not 
at all. It was published on Wednesday, 18th inst. You 
state that it gave “timely support” to Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Edward Carson, in that “it appeared by express arrange- 
ment in Monday’s ‘ Times.’ ” 

The facts are these: It reached the “Times” on 
Tuesday, 17th inst., not only without any “ arrangement” 
with anybody, but no journalist, no politician, none of my 
own friends, no person whatever, had any knowledge of the 
letter, or even of my intention to write at all, until it was 
in print. Mr. Balfour, the “Times,” and other journals, 
rightly described it as the opinion of a veteran Home Ruler 
who saw the necessity of some change of tactics. The direct 
purpose of the letter was to avoid a dissolution and national 
disaster by appealing to the voters by means of a refer- 
endum. The suggestion that I had any communication with 





the Opposition or their journalists or any purpose of assist- 
ing them in displacing the Liberal Government is a 
gratuitous invention.—Yours, &c., 
Freperic Harrison. 
Bath, February 22nd, 1914. 


THE SALE OF PEERAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The debate in the House of Lords on Monday last 
conclusively proves not only the wisdom of the Parliament 
Act, but the necessity for the abolition of the House of 
Peers altogether. The Marquis of Lansdowne stated that since 
1885 more than 200 peers had received their “honors.” The 
debate proved that no man can tell how many of these 
“honors ” are not the result of a corrupt transaction between 
the recipient of the “honor” and someone who can 
“influence” its bestowal. The noble Marquis said that 
during the same period there were 300 baronetcies and 
‘‘ innumerable ’’ knighthoods, which opened up a still more 
distracting field of inquiry. With the two latter orders of 
‘‘ honors’? I do not quarrel. Whether the recipients have 
acquired their ‘‘ honors ’’ corruptly or not, they cannot use 
them to my prejudice. But to allow a man to buy for 
himself and all his male descendants in the direct line, a vote 
which can be used to obstruct the real progress of the 
country, is a thing which ought not to be tolerated. Eight 
noble lords took part in the debate, and all agreed that it 
was not possible to devise measures which will be effectual 
to stop this disgraceful traffic. By their lordships’ own 
showing, therefore, there is only one remedy—abolish the 
House of Peers altogether.—Yours, &c., 


PatTRIOT. 
Edinburgh, February 24th, 1914. 


WAFFLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—The interesting ‘“ Meditation on Waffles” in 
to-day’s issue of THE Nation moves me to submit, with your 
kind permission, that the American waffle is a descendant, 
both in substance and in name, if not exactly in form, of the 
Dutch wafel. It shares the distinction of its origin with the 
small, sweet cake known in the States as a “cooky” or 
“ cookie,’ which belongs to the numerous posterity of the 
Dutch koekje, diminutive of koek (cake). In the kitchen and 
at the tea-table, the waffle and the cooky show the indebted- 
ness of the American to the Dutch language for several 
characteristic words, commonly considered to be of trans- 
Atlantic birth, as plainly as in a different sphere of action, 
with greater “modification of meaning, the less innocent 
political boss (baas) out for boodle (boedel). 

As regards the acquisition of waffle-irons to introduce or 
re-introduce into this island the delicious variety of batter- 
cake, deservedly commended by your contributor, if they 
cannot be procured from British, including Lincolnshire, 
ironmongers, they can be ordered from Holland, where the 
wafel is still held in high esteem, or from Belgium, where 
gaufres de Bruczelles also, and most fortunately, survived 
the changes in public favor that killed numberless more 
pretentious kinds of cake, however loudly acclaimed at their 
first appearance. Though in the two Continental countries 
just referred to, perhaps not quite so conspicuous now as 
before the decline set in of the kermis, relic of the ancient 
annual fairs, during which, with poffertjes, a doughier dainty, 
the wafel formed an essential element of the traditional 
festive cheer, its cult is by no means on the wane. And its 
renown spreads ever farther beyond the confines of the Low 
Countries. Not to mention the Dutch East Indies, the 
Straits Settlements, China and Japan (besides America), I 
have recognized and eaten the delectable wafel, variously 
disguised to meet local requirements, in many of the larger 
cities of France and Germany. 

Only a short time ago, at the occasion of Le Havre 
going in for an old-fashioned kermesse, I found in the Place 
Thiers of that town, among the tents with the usual con- 
tingent of giants, dwarfs, and bearded ladies, two booths 
literally beleaguered by devotees of the croustillon hollandais— 
no other than my old friend the Dutch wafel, re-baptized 
to humor French customers ; but the right stuff, despite its 
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foreign alias, for in one of the booths there was throned a 
scion of the van der Zwaan family, famous in the history of 
that tasty achievement of the baker’s art.—Yours, &c., 


J. F. ScHe.rema. 
Edinburgh, February 21st, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Does one really have to travel now into Lincoln- 
shire if one wants a “gaufre”? About thirty years ago, 
“gaufres”’ could be had at a shop (now no longer there) 
on the east side of Villiers Street, Strand, and very good 
they were.—Yours, &., 


a @ 
Kensington, February 22nd, 1914. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—I have only just learnt that you have, without 
doubt inadvertently, reproduced a gross misrepresentation 
of an utterance of mine, for which the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle” was responsible. 

The matter is of no importance so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, but since I cannot doubt that you will 
wish to maintain your reputation for fair and honest 
journalism, I think it best to offer you an opportunity of 
publishing a correction. 

The sentence of mine which was selected by the Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle” for his 
comments was as follows: “This House exists for the very 
purpose of expressing a different opinion from that of the 
House of Commons whenever it is apparent that the elected 
House is not truly reflecting the wishes, the sentiments, and 
the ideals of the nation.” 

That, you will agree with me, is a mere truism which 
expresses the ordinary accepted function of every Second 
Chamber, and no sensible Liberal or democrat can possibly 
disagree with it. 

But the Parliamentary Correspondent of the “ Daily 
Chronicle” quoted only the first half of the sentence, in 
order to make it the subject of sarcastic and misleading 
criticism. Your readers, however, will be able to judge for 
themselves whether this mean trick was in accordance with 
the principles of fair and honest journalism.—Yours, &c., 

AMPTHILL. 

65, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 

February 24th, 1914. 


THE BETHNAL GREEN BY-ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your reference to the recent by-elections, you 
spoke of the “forces of all who feel aggrieved with the 
Government,” no doubt, in your own mind, including the 
greatest force of all—that of the suffragists. But we looked 
in vain for any reference to the influence of that force. It 
is doubtless impossible to decide clearly or exactly what 
causes the giving or withholding of a particular vote, but 
undoubtedly suffragists can claim a considerable share in 
the recent election results. 

To speak only of the one society of whose work at the 
elections I can claim to speak with inside knowledge, the 
“United Suffragists,’’ a society which has been only a few 
weeks in existence, held continuous meetings throughout the 
day in the East-End constituencies, and did a great deal of 
canvassing as well. The meetings were crowded and enthusi- 
astically favorable, and it is impossible to doubt, from many 
conversations with the electors, that enough votes were given 
against the Government on the suffrage issue to affect the 
results appreciably.—Yours, &c., 

BarsBara Ayrton GouLp. 


(Hon. Sec., United Suffragists.) 
3, Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


February 24th, 1914. 


“TWANKIDILLO”’ AND “OLD CLEM.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I wonder what relation Twankidillo was to 
St. Clement. “Old Clem” was the song Pip sang to Miss 
Havisham: “There was a song Joe used to hum fragments 
of at the forge, of which the burden was Old Clem. This 





was not a very ceremonious way of rendering homage to a 
patron saint; but I believe Old Clem stood in that relation 
toward smiths. It was a song that imitated the measure of 
beating upon iron, and was a mere lyrical excuse for the 
introduction of Old Clem’s respected name. Thus, you were 
to hammer boys round—Old Clem! With a thump and a 
sound—Old Clem! Beat it out, beat it out—Old Clem! 
With a clink for the stout—Old Clem! Blow the fire, blow 
the fire—Old Clem! Roaring dryer, soaring higher—Old 
Clem! ”’—Yours, &c., H. M. §. 
February 26th, 1914. 


TENNYSON AND BRIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—In your last issue, under the heading ‘‘ The Muse 
in Crinoline,’’ your reviewer speaks of Tennyson’s ‘‘ sneering 
reference to Bright.”” How often has that fiction been con- 
tradicted ; and yet it is still used by those who want a cheap 
jibe at the poet. Your reviewer’s assertion that Tennyson 
is merely a minor poet may be open to question ; but surely 
there is no question that he was a man of high and sensitive 
honor, and when he stated that the oft-quoted line had no 
reference whatever to John Bright, I, for one, choose to 
believe him.—Yours &c., 


Artuur L. Satmon. 
February 25th, 1914. 


FAIRPLAY FOR EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It might be reasonably expected that with the 
inauguration of the Egyptian Legislative Assembly there 
would begin a new episode in the development of Egyptian 
affairs. Although the general belief in Egypt is that the 
powers conferred on the new Assembly do not exceed those 
of the two Legislative Councils, yet the new Legislature has 
essentially benefited in four directions—viz.: (1) That it 
contains more representative members directly elected by the 
people; (2) that it has the right to initiate bills or laws; 
(3) that every Egyptian man reaching the age of twenty-one 
years has the right to be an elector; and (4) that it has the 
right to discuss the Government replies to amendments 
adopted by the Assembly for laws previously discussed by 
the Assembly. Much has been said in the English press 
against increasing the powers of the new Assembly 
unless that body proves capable of securing them by 
adopting a reasonable attitude; while two leading papers 
went so far as to assert that the new Legislative Assembly 
was in no way a concession to reconcile a Young Egypt that 
resorted to plots and conspiracies in the past few years 
against British control. I beg to point out that nothing 
could be more harmful to the case of Egyptian grievances 
and claims than to attribute those plots and conspiracies to 
direct opposition to British control. It should be always 
borne in mind that at the time of Lord Cromer, when the 
Nationalist party attained a healthy state of strength and 
vigor, nothing whatever was heard in Egypt of plots or 
secret societies or political murder. While, at that time, the 
Nationalists were clamoring for reforms, in the introduction 
of which the Anglo-Egyptian Government proceeded too 
slowly—at least in the eyes of Nationalist Egypt—the 
Opposition had no legal reason to go beyond the con- 
stitutional limits allowed by a beneficent, wise, and tolerable 
administration. Every opposition or criticism had oppor- 
tunity to express itself in the press which enjoyed a reason- 
able amount of freedom. No right was denied to any 
particular person ; no personal injustice, more especially in 
the political arena, was suffered ; and, logically, there could 
not have been plots or secret societies working in the dark. 

Unluckily for Egypt, Lord Cromer left that country at a 
time when it was intended to introduce some alterations 
in the Egyptian administration, and his successor, the 
late Sir E. Gorst, stated in one of his reports: “The 
Egyptian ministers and officials have been encouraged to 
take more responsibility and initiative in the affairs of the 
Government.” It is a fact that the Egyptian authorities 
were allowed to exercise more power in the administration, 
but, granting that those authorities were, in their turn, 
endowed with the best wishes, they were, to say the least, 
quite intolerant. The prevalent belief among the 
Nationalists is that the native authorities were entrusted 
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with power, not to exercise it for the benefit of the com- 
munity, but to exterminate the Nationalist Party and to 
“crush” every opposition. There are two obvious reasons 
why such a policy can only result in fatal consequences. 
First, it is logically impossible for a country subject 
to some foreign surveillance to cease being hostile, 
at least in sentiment, to that control; and, second, 
it is practically impossible for any ruling power to suffer 
no opposition, whatever its benefits might be, even were it 
able to give the ruled people harvests of gold. In countries 
like England or France the opposition manifests itself in 
press campaigns and eloquence; while in countries like 
Turkey, Persia, or China, where the opposition is denied, 
in a more or less degree, that liberty, it manifests itself 
in plots and conspiracies and bloodshed. And who would 
expect Egypt to be an exception to this human nature? 
There are two simultaneous, but, I think erroneous, beliefs 
in England and Egypt respectively. England believes that 
Young Egypt conspires against British authority; while 
Young Egypt believes that England is determined not to 
allow a healthy and honest political life in Egypt, and to 
persecute its leaders. It is not too much to say that, if no 
real and honest attempt is made to grasp each other's 
standpoint, Egyptian affairs will develop into worse happen- 
ings than those of the past few years, which have so badly 
hindered or damaged the real interests of the country. 

The real fact that is dominating the whole situation is 
that the plea for the public welfare has given way to personal 
strife and personal passions. Most, if not all, who held 
the reins of power in their hands after the retirement of 
Lord Cromer were members of the Nationalist Party. 
Although the party was so outspoken, some six years ago, 
in carrying out its propaganda in the press and on the 
platform, it had not gone beyond the constitutional limits. 
And it was not till the press began bluntly to criticize 
certain doings and undoings of the native authorities— 
both in the Court or the Government—that the trouble 
began. Those disputes began about the handling of certain 
domestic affairs in which the authorities had personal 
interests. They had the law, and they took advantage of 
the law to “crush” every opposition to their undertakings ; 
while their adversaries, on the other hand, who were de- 
prived of the liberty of the press and speech, retorted by 
the only means available to them—i.e., by conspiring 
against those authorities, nominally to secure the claims and 
grievances of the public, but essentially to avenge them- 
selves. Lack of space will not permit me to refer to certain 
petty personalities that led to the suppression of five papers, 
and the fostering of secret societies which would not 
have come into existence had the authorities displayed 
more tolerance and generosity towards their critics. So long 
as the present methods of administration remain in force, 
there is not much to be expected of the new Legislative 
Assembly. If England is desirous to promote eelf- 
government in Egypt, and to avoid the obstacles that 
would logically obstruct the way for enlarging the powers 
of the new legislature, she has first and foremost to end 
those persona] strifes, and establish a “ reign of the law.” — 
Yours, &c., 

Aur Fanuy Mowamep. 

13, Crozier Street, Lambeth, S.E. 


‘““THE ROMANCE OF INDIA.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is not surprising that your article on the 
“ Romance of India” should have provoked pious sentiments 
in the sacred name of freedom of speech like those expressed 
in a letter from a correspondent, Mr. D. L. Murray, pub- 
lished in your issue of January 17th. We in India, however, 
read your admirable comments on the fiasco of the Earl’s 
Court spectacle with the greatest satisfaction, and grate- 
fully appreciated the plea which your sense of justice and 
fair play prompted you to raise out of respect for the feelings 
of the people of India. 

Your correspondent indulges in some irresponsible and 
dogmatic assertions about the “ Black Hole of Calcutta ” and 
the “Car of Juggernaut.” However, as he himself confesses, 
any controversy as to these is unnecessary in examining 
whether an action of the India Office like the present one 
is compatible with the fundamental principles on which 





Liberalism is based. Of course, in a democratically 
governed country like England the Censor is deemed—and 
justly deemed—a nuisance. There, there is always a public 
opinion strong enough to boycott, and ultimately to negative, 
the effect of—if not to put a stop to—the production of any 
play that would stir the susceptibilities of even minorities ; 
and whatever one may say about the faults of the present 
system of Government, it cannot be gainsaid that it is a 
representative one, and, consequently, it cannot long tolerate 
anything which offends the feelings of any section of the 
people. But the case becomes quite different when, taking 
advantage of freedom of expression, spectacles are held in 
England which injure the deepest sentiments of the people 
of a dependency like India, under bureaucratic rule, and 
subject to rigors of a Press Act, of which your correspondent 
can happily have no conception, all whose public protests, 
either in England or in India are not likely to have the least 
effect on the organizers of such spectacles. There the free- 
dom of speech thus becomes but a mockery. And it is just 
because your correspondent ignores this that his otherwise 
justifiable outburst misses the mark. 

In a case like this, therefore, the only effective means 
which good government can adopt is the action taken by the 
India Office in persuading the Censor to withhold his sanction 
to such an outrageous performance. The India Office repre- 
sents the interests of the people of India, and in this matter, 
at any rate, it has done the right thing, even at the expense 
of offending the sense of liberty in those “ superior” persons 
who can view with equanimity the spectacle of throwing mud 
at a people deprived of both the opportunity and the power 
to protect themselves—much ‘less to retaliate—with the 
weapons of their detractors.—Yours, &c., 

An Inpran READER. 

Bombay, February 7th, 1914. 





Poetry. 


CLOUDY WEATHER. 
Tue sky was broidered o’er with cloud to-day, 
Wonderful to the sight: 
Golden and grey, 
Sombre and pale, 
Silver and white. 
Pinnacled fanes were there, and little flocks at play ; 
And who should miss the heavens, when this their veil 
So great is, and so gay? 


But as I watched there came a little breeze, 
And moved them to more wondrous fantasies, 
And took their shapes, and hurled 

Cloud-world incredible upon cloud-world. 
And lo! a sudden rift ; 
And there peeped out at me 
One little magic patch of innocence 
Most sweet to see, 
That did the heart uplift, 
And carry thence 
Into the unwalled solitudes of light 
My sad industrious sight, 
That was so busy with the cloud’s pretence. 


O purging wind! 
Blow down the skies again, 
Scatter the clever cloud-drift of the mind, 
The strangely-sculptured vapors of the brain, 
And let His blue 
Peep through. 
One little space of clear, 
That steadfast smiles between the moving thought 
All in grey mazes wrought: 
As the deep glance 
Suddenly caught 
Of loving eyes that watch us through the dance, 
Mimics His art, 
And strikes a blessed stillness to the heart, 
And says: “‘ My Dear! ”’ 
EvELYN UNDERHILL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nieut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“An es Looks at the World.” By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 
Ss. net. 
“Saint Augustin.” By Louis Bertrand. Translated by Vincent 
O’Sullivan. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
“Walt Whitman: A Critical Study.” By Basil de Sélincourt. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“The Concept of Consciousness.” By Edwin B. Holt. (Allen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


“John Calvin: His Life, Letters, and Work.” By Hugh Y. 

Reyburn. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: The Beginning of the Feud.” By 

F. A. Mumby. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“On the Left of the Throne: A Personal Study of James, Duke of 

Monmouth.” By Mrs. Evan Nepean. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Tower of the Mirrors, and Other Essays in the Spirit of 

Places.’”” By Vernon Lee. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Child Labor in the United Kingdom.” By Frederic Keeling. 
(P. S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Old Transport Road.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Art.” By Clive Bell. (Chatto & Windus. 5s. net.) 

“* A Lady and Her Husband.”” By Amber Reeves. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Vieux Dossiers, Petits Papiers.’”” Par le Marquis de Ségur. 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

* * * 

THERE is some ground for expecting that Mr. Henry C. 
Shelley’s ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Edward Young,”’ 
announced by Messrs. Pitman, will make the work of another 
great letter-writer accessible to modern readers. Jeffrey, 
at all events, held that Young was not only as “‘ merry ”’ 
as Cowper, but ‘‘ undoubtedly more witty,’’ and the coming 
volume is based on a large collection of Young’s letters 
which have been discovered recently. Oddly enough, there 
is no biography of Young in English except for the brief 
memoirs prefatory to his poems, and the short “ Life” 
by Croft, included in Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” His 
relations with the notorious Duke of Wharton and with 
George Bubb Dodington should enliven Mr. Shelley’s 
biography of “ sepulchral Young.” 

* * * 

‘* HARRINGTON AND His ‘ Oceana’ ”’ is the title of a 
book by Mr. H. F. Russell-Smith, to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press. It examines Harrington’s 
political theories with special reference to their influence 
in shaping the Constitution of the United States. In view 
of present controversies it may not be out of place to quote 
one of Harrington’s ‘‘ Political Aphorisms.’’ ‘‘ A popular 
assembly without a senate,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ cannot be wise; 
a senate without a popular assembly will not be honest.”’ 

* a. * 


Is the short story failing to fulfil its promise as one 
of the characteristic literary forms of our age? Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, writing in the current number of ‘“‘ The Book 
Monthly,” maintains that most collections of short stories are 
received with the treatment of contumely, and generally 
deserve it. The ordinary short story, he says, is either a 
piece of pot-boiling padding written for the cheap magazines, 
or the easy by-product of some novelist’s pen, the harvest 
of his less interested hours. Professor Hugh Walker, on the 
other hand, in the introduction to a little volume of ‘“‘ Selected 
English Short Stories,” compiled by Mr. H. 8. Milford for 
the “ World’s Classics” series, takes the view that it 
was the multiplicity of magazines which gave the short story 
its freedom. With freedom there came variety and the 
ample practice which, in turn, produced the skill in con- 
struction that has made the story-tellers of the nineteenth 
century conspicuously superior to their predecessors. 

* * ¥ 


THIs variety is well illustrated in Mr. Milford’s selection, 
which is confined to nineteenth-century story-tellers who are 
no longer living. But any selection is a sort of challenge, 
and there are a few short stories whose absence we regret. 
Professor Walker explains that Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cousin 
Phillis,’ ‘‘ the finest example in English of the domestic 
idyll,’’ Hogg’s ‘‘ Confessions of a Justified Sinner,’’ ‘‘ one 
of the most masterly psychological studies we possess,” 
De Quincey’s ‘‘ Kalmuck Tartars,’’ Ruskin’s “‘ King of the 
Golden River,’’ and William Carleton’s ‘‘ Tubber Derg ”’ 
would have been chosen were they not too long. Our own 
choice would include T. B, Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” 





Bulwer Lytton’s grim tale, “The House and the Brain,” 
Wilkie Collins’s “ A Terribly Strange Bed,” to be found in 
his remarkable collection of stories called ‘‘ After Dark,”’ 
and at least one example of O. Henry’s short stories. We 
should have found room for some of these by leaving out 
Lamb’s “The Witch Aunt,” Disraeli’s “Ixion in Heaven,”’ 
Mary Coleridge’s ‘‘ The King is Dead, Long live the King,” 
and Hubert Crackanthorpe’s “ Saint-Pé.” 
* + * 

Ir is notable that twelve out of the thirty stories in 
Mr. Milford’s volume are by American writers. There is no 
occasion for surprise that the short story should have a 
great vogue in a country of so much hustle, but the odd 
thing is that most American short stories are fanciful and 
introspective rather than hurried and adventurous. This is 
the case with Hawthorne, and even with Bret Harte, while 
it is also true of such living writers as Mr. Henry James, 
Mrs. Wharton, and Miss Wilkins. Indeed, as Professor 
Walker points out, the suggested correlation between a 
bustling life and a literature of hurry is contradicted by the 
facts. ‘‘ It must suffice,” he says, ‘‘ to note the fact that 
there is no other form of literature in which America is so 
eminent as in the writing of short stories, and to leave it 
unexplained.” 

* * * 

Fotitowine upon Dr. Ernest Baker’s ‘“‘ A Guide to the 
Best Fiction in English,’’ Messrs. Routledge have this week 
issued ‘‘ A Guide to Historical Fiction ’’ by the same author. 
This is an enlarged edition of Dr. Baker’s “History in Fiction,” 
published some years ago, but it has been so greatly amplified 
that it is practically a new work. As in the companion 
volume, the arrangement is by countries and periods, and 
to the titles of the novels are appended useful notes, giving 
information as to the nature of the contents, the publishers, 
dates of publication, and prices. It is thus possible at a 
glance to find the historical novels that have been written 
about any special period,-and to follow the history of 
campaigns, battles, and so forth in chronological order. The 
work is indispensable to students of historical fiction as well 
as to libraries, and we hope that Dr. Baker will give us 
other volumes equally well conceived. A guide to books on 
British history, for example, arranged in this way, and with 
equally informing notes, would be of the highest value. 

* * * 


Dr. Baker gives a high, though not, we think, too high 
a place to historical fiction both as an educational influence 
and as a positive contribution to knowledge. He claims that 
genuine historical romance is as sincere and valid a recon- 
struction of the past as the best efforts of serious historians, 
and that it employs much the same methods. ‘ Neither can 
possibly be more than an approximation to reality ; neither 
can help us to anything but a partial realization of the past 
which is no more.” When the historical’ novel is based on 
proper study and research, it undoubtedly does all that 
Dr. Baker claims, but this test rules out the great mass 
of popular fiction, for, as one novelist puts it, research does 
not pay.”” To this Dr. Baker replies ‘‘ that it can hardly 
pay in the long run to publish a novel of George ITI.’s reign 
without knowing, as one living novelist appears not to know, 
that the younger Pitt and the Earl of Chatham were not 
one and the same person.” 

” +. . 


Some interesting statistics on the attraction that 
different periods and countries have had for historical 
novelists may be gleaned from Dr. Baker’s pages. 
Thus, under the heading “British Isles,’’ we find that 
the novels devoted to Roman Britain occupy two pages, 
those dealing with the Normans four, the Plantagenets 
fourteen, the Tudors twenty-two, the Stuarts twenty-seven, 
and the Hanoverians fifty-four pages. America claims 
seventy-nine pages, eleven of them being given to the 
American Revolution. Under the heading ‘‘ France,’’ there 
are only five pages for the reign of Louis XIV., while the six 
years from the beginning of the Revolution to the establish- 
ment of the Directory fill eight pages, an even greater 
disproportion than might have been expected. We find 
twenty-one historical novels included which deal with the 
Crimean War, nineteen on the Indian Mutiny, and twelve 
on the last South African War, with only five on what 
might seem to be the attractive topic of Ireland during the 
Fenian movement. 
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Hebdiews, 


A POET OF DEMOCRACY. 


“Walt Whitman: A Critical Study.” 
S£LINCOURT. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Wuo touches this book touches a theory. In many of the 
chapters it is not even a theory of life: it is a theory of 
prosody. Having given us a biographical sketch of Whitman 
in Chapter I., Mr. de Sélincourt goes on in Chapter II. to 
discuss “the Problem of. Form”; Chapter III. is entitled 
“The Form: (ii) Constructive Principles” ; Chapter IV. is 
“The Form: (iii) The Question of Unity”; Chapter V. 
relates to “ Style.” That, in our opinion, is the wrong way 
to approach Walt Whitman. All that can be said of his form 
apart from the spirit that illumines it is capable of being 
said in a chapter—even in an appendix. One is passionately 
interested in a thousand aspects of Whitman. Almost the 
last thing which troubles us as we read him is the question 
whether we should read a half-line like ‘“‘ How could I answer 
the child?”’ as :— 
‘* Héw could I answer the child?” 


By BASIL DE 


or :— 

“How could I answer the child? ” 
or :— 

‘* Héw céuld I answer the child?” 

Probably, there is only one perfect way of reading these 
words—one perfect cadence—just as there is only one perfect 
way of reading the rhythmical prose of the English version 
of the Psalms. But it is a matter upon which each reader 
must be a law unto himself. There is no formula for 
Whitman’s lines such as we can apply to a hexameter or an 
Alexandrine. Mr. de Sélincourt seems to us to occupy far 
too much of his space with a sympathetic inquiry into what 
we might call the grammar of Whitman’s poetry. He sees 
dimly, but he does not emphasize sufficiently, the central 
fact about Whitman’s form—the fact that Whitman was 
instinctively trying to give American literature a new 
language, much as Dr. Douglas Hyde has been trying to give 
Irish literature a new (or, at least, a revived) language. 
“ His loudest and most insistent demand,’’ as Mr. de Sélin- 
court puts it, “was for an art which should be native to 
America, which should have the pride, the fierceness, and the 
candor of the only emancipated people of the world.” 
Clearly, the fact that America had been in literary matters 
little more than a huge suburb of England made the way 
difficult for such artistic nationalism as this. English verse- 
forms, phrases, points-of-view, landscapes, haunted, as it 
were, the literary consciousness of America. To produce 
anything but a secondary and derivative literature was well- 
nigh impossible without resorting to some revolutionary 
methods. Edgar Allan Poe had already pleaded for a 
national American literature; but, until Whitman arrived, 
America never spoke with an indisputable tongue of her own. 
By his side, Emerson seems a European with a genealogical 
tree going back to ancient Athens 

There is, however, as Mr. de Sélincourt perceives, a hint 
not only of nationalism, but of futurism in Whitman’s 
poetic method. ‘Make no quotations and no reference to 
any other writers’’ is a sentence quoted from him here in 
connection with his demand for “‘a new burial service’ 
(with the past for corpse) ‘a book of new things.’” And 
it was not merely in his impatience of the past and its 
forms that Whitman revealed himself as a futurist. He 
also anticipated the futurist obsession with physiology and 
with anthropology. In the candor of “I sing the body 
electric ’’ he anticipated the anatomical eccentricities of Mr. 
Epstein’s drawings ; and his songs of the flesh often read like 
a reversion to some savage chant in connection with the 
mysteries of initiation. He was a primitive, deliberately 
reminding us at every turn of the long inheritance of 
primitive animalism that underlies the comparatively decent 
drama of our humanity. This is what made Thoreau say of 
him caustically: “He does not celebrate love at all. It is 
as if the beasts spoke”; and Carlyle was still more vigorous 
in his dismissal of Whitman as the parish bull with a pen 
in his hand. Mr. de Sélincourt offers a dexterous defence 
against Thoreau’s censure by saying that “Children of 
Adam” is “the praise of sex as distinguished from the 





praise of love, while ‘Calamus’ is the praise of love as 
distinguished from the praise of sex.” But, when all is 
said, there is something of sense-worship in Whitman’s 
incantations of the body. Or, perhaps, it would be 
fairer to regard him as the champion of much that is 
despised as unclean, and so an exaggerator of its significance. 
Heroic, insolent, the prophet of a new earth, he was tired 
of the world’s obsession with purely sexual and super- 
ficial ideas of virtue and vice, and he aimed at freeing men 
from the shame of sex. He failed to see that without this 
shame the relationship of men and women would never have 
risen above the physical. He did not understand how the 
body and the spirit could be at war with each other. He 
saw the need and the glory of a reconciliation between them, 
but he did not see that this could only take place as the 
result of the mastery of the spirit over the body. Probably, 
it was his gospel of magnanimity that blinded him to the 
meaning of the old distinctions between vice and virtue. 
He was an enthusiast for all life, and he refused to put even 
the least particle of it in a contemned or subordinate 
position. “This,” he declared of his poetry :— 
“This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 
It is for the wicked just the same as the righteous. I make 
appointments with all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left away. 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited, 

The heavy-lipped slave is invited, the venerealee is invited; 

There shall be no difference between them and the rest.” 


Sometimes his magnanimity leads him to delightfully 
absurd expressions of his sense of universal brotherhood, as 
in lines like :— 

“‘T dance with the dancers and drink with the drinkers, 


The echoes ring with our indecent calls, I pick out some low 
person for my dearest friend; ” 


or as, when enumerating all the brother-Americans in whom 
he is immanent by virtue of imaginative sympathy, he pro- 
claims himself :— 
“A Kentuckian walking the vale in my deerskin leggings, a 
Louisianian or Georgian, 


A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a Hoosier, 
Badger, Buckeye . . 


But, when we have had our fill of entertainment from such 
quaint catalogues, the spell of hospitality that is at the 
back of them all asserts itself, and, in the admirable words 
of Mr. de Sélincourt, 


‘‘we know that there has been brought to us a new ideal of 
the relationship of soul to soul; and our hearts respond, 
feeling with him that here is the purpose of the world.” 


There is no democratic love-feast in literature, indeed, 
which is comparable to that set before us in the songs of 
Whitman. His vision of brotherhood is at one moment 
realistic, at another mystical: it offers a curious mingling 
of the present and the future. It is at once an acceptance 
of human imperfections and a revelation of the divine 
immanence in man. Mr. de Sélincourt argues very forcibly 
that Whitman’s belief in the brotherhood of man is inex- 
tricably bound up with his belief in the immortality of the 
soul. His praise of life is the praise of the experiences by 
which the immortal soul learns to grow. His democracy is 
the praise of a world in which the immortality of the soul 
makes all men equal. He rebels against nothing in the 
universe except that which will keep a man who is possessed 
of an immortal soul a slave. He does not fear death for a 
man: he welcomes it as a release into new experiences. 
What he fears is the machine of civilization which would 
enslave the soul of man by reducing it to a standard pattern. 
Hence his proclamation of Utopia as a city :— 

“* Where the men and women think lightly of the laws . 


Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending 
tyranny of elected persons.” 


Hence his assault on the clergy :— 


** Allons; from all formules! 
From your formules, O bat-eyed and materialistic priests!” 


Hence, too, that revolutionary passion out of which burst 
his superb song of liberty, “ Europe.” 

Mr. de Sélincourt points out that Whitman showed a 
childish desire to assert himself by shocking, as when he 
ordered his biographer, Traubel, “ on no account to ‘ prettify ’ 
him, and to put all the ‘hells and damns’ into his con- 
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versation.”” And in other respects Mr. de Sélincourt finds 
his bad manners equally offensive : — 

** We hear of him, when on one occasion he was Emerson’s 
guest, calling out for beer to be brought in a tin mug, a tire- 
some piece of democrat’s self-consciousness.” 

We confess the tin mug does not seem to us such an un- 
pardonable transgression. 

Mr. de Sélincourt is more lenient to Whitman’s morals 
than to his manners. He agrees that 

“while he may only once have been deeply enamored of 

a woman, his six children were not all the offspring of one 

mother, their father convincing himself, under the influence 

partly of his feelings, partly of confused theory, that, as an 
exceptional man, loved now by this woman and now by that, 
he could find and give an adequate conjugal love in more 
than one relationship.” 

On the other hand, we are asked to believe that 

“he was at the furthest remove from the crude animal 

man whose conduct he sometimes seems to glorify. He is, on 

the contrary, of the shy, brooding, impassioned devotional 
type, for whom sex, with all its ideals and reticences, lies at 
the core of being, so that impulsive trifling with ite instincts 
would have affected him as a kind of moral suicide. We have 
to imagine a man—a man of a kind commoner, perhaps, in 
America than in Emgland—who retains through life a girlish 
purity of mind and conduct, and though he ignores nothing, 
becomes at last more communicative in language and less 
consistent and discreet in action than the majority, because he 
has never made a certain kind of surrender and has preserved 
the fortress of his soul.” 
This is to leave out the “ hells and damns” with a vengeance. 
The worst of it is, it leaves Whitman a shadow where, with 
his strength and weakness, his sanctities and sillinesses, he 
was entirely a man. We get to know him more intimately in 
the story of the suicidal fervor with which he threw himself 
into the work of helping the wounded during the Civil War, 
and in the hint of the tragic separation in his life which 
inspired that deep and moving love-song, ‘“ Out of the cradle 
endlessly rocking.” That is certainly one of the world’s 
great love-lyrics. It is this in spite of the fact that Whitman 
dramatizes his passion as the love of a bird for its lost mate— 
a curious instance, Mr. de Sélincourt would probably say, of 
the poet’s reticence when expressing not the sexual life but 
the height and depth of love. 

It would not be fair to leave Mr. de Sélincourt’s book 
without thanking him for the excellent chapter in which 
he analyzes the “ plan” of Whitman’s poems. Indeed, the 
concluding chapters are all good and illuminating. Even 
the chapters on form are worth study, and contain many 
sentences that provoke our interest, though they may not 
compel our agreement, as when we are told that “the poem, 
as Whitman conceives it, is to remain fundamentally a con- 
versation.” The book is written in a spirit of what we might 
describe as cold sympathy, which keeps it from being an 
ideal interpretation of Whitman the man and poet. But 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s knowledge, his high seriousness, his brief 
exposition of the Whitman philosophy, his defence of Whit- 
man’s literary innovations, all make the volume a valuable 
essay in criticism. 





AN APPRECIATION OF WAGNER. 


‘Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas.” 


By Joun F. 
RUNCIMAN. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuose of us who have followed Mr. Runciman’s work in the 
“Saturday Review” for some years have known how 
specially qualified he was to write a book on Wagner. The 
wind of his wrath has always blown a little inclemently on 
purely modern music; Strauss, Delius, Elgar, Mahler and a 
dozen others—he has tried them all and found them wanting. 
If his opinions have of late been somewhat reactionary, his 
language has at any rate lost none of its revolutionary 
fervor; he occasionally reminds us, indeed, of the young 
man in one of Oscar Wilde’s plays, who thought like a Tory 
and talked like a Radical. But if Mr. Runciman now and 
then leaves us a little chilled by his attitude towards the 
more eager music of our own day, he is as eloquent and 
illuminating as ever when he touches on Wagner. He has 
never changed towards that early love of his. Wagner seems 
to have got hold of him at his most impressionable age, and 
the later years have simply brought deeper feeling and closer 
knowledge to intensify the ardor of that first splendid 





enthusiasm. In these half-hearted, too critical days, when 
most writers are afraid to praise too warmly for fear the 
future may give them the lie, it is really good to see a 
musical critic bubbling over with love and veneration for 
an old idol. Mr. Runciman’s enthusiasm for Wagner the 
musician even extends to Wagner the man. It is true that 
he still regards Handel as “the greatest man who ever 
lived—greater than Cesar or Napoleon” ; but Wagner runs 
Handel close. It is true also that Mr. Runciman stands 
appalled at times by the “objectionable and even odious 
egoism ” of Wagner ; but in the end he sums up that Wagner 
was “the most stupendous personage born into the nine- 
teenth century,”’ ‘the one man born into the last century 
that one can absolutely, without reservation, praise,’ “one 
of the noblest, most generous men that have lived,” a man 
“without a mean trait in his character.” As to the 
tremendous dynamic quality of Wagner there can be no 
dispute ; as to the justice of Mr. Runciman’s panegyric upon 
him as a man there is room for a good deal of difference of 
opinion, particularly in the light of recent evidence. 

Mr. Runciman seems, indeed, to have given comparatively 
little attention to the Wagner literature of the last ten or 
fifteen years, and so, apart from the question of the truth of 
his estimate of Wagner’s character, has been betrayed into a 
few small errors of fact that he might correct in a second 
edition. Geyer, for example, did not marry the widow 
Wagner “early in 1814,” but in August of that year; the 
date, in conjunction with the birth of their daughter 
Caecilie on February 26th, 1815, suggests at least a possi- 
bility of Geyer having been her lover before her husband’s 
death. Nor did Wagner marry Cosima “immediately ”’ after 
Minna’s death “in 1868,’ as Mr. Runciman says. Minna 
died in January, 1866; the marriage with Cosima did not 
take place until August, 1870, nearly a year after the birth 
of Siegfried, and some years after Wagner had had a couple 
of children by Cosima while she was still von Bilow’s wife. 

These, however, are trifling matters that can very easily 
be put right. One may regret, again, that Mr. Runciman 
did not see his way to giving us a more complete biography 
of the composer, for there is really no trustworthy and 
critical biography of him in English. But Mr. Runciman’s 
main purpose is indicated in the title of the book: virtually 
his only concern is with Wagner the composer of operas. 
His object has been to re-tell the story of the operas with 
a running commentary of criticism ; and with a fair know- 
ledge of the Wagner literature of various countries I have no 
hesitation in saying that these descriptions are the best 
things of their kind in any language. One reservation, 
though, has always to be made—Mr. Runciman’s treatment 
of “ Parsifal,” with which, in common with most people, I 
heartily disagree. Mr. Runciman is one of those who believe 
“Parsifal”’ to be the last fruit of a visibly rotting tree. 
Whether the musical facts are against him or not is a 
matter of opinion; but, as is clear even from his own 
account, most of the historical facts are certainly against 
him. Mr. Runciman, heedless of his own chronology, will 
have it that the plot is “the work of [Wagner’s] tired-out 
old age.” But “ Parsifal” was sketched as early as 1857, 
worked out in detail in 1864 (when Wagner was only fifty- 
one), and turned into verse in 1877. Further, the central 
ideas of the drama are to be found both in the sketches of 
“Jesus of Nazareth” (1848) and “The Victors’’ (1856); 
while in 1855 it was Wagner’s intention to bring “ Parsifal ”’ 
on the stage in the final scene of “ Tristan,” opposing him, 
as a symbol of renunciation, to Tristan as a symbol of 
passion. At almost any time of Wagner’s life, indeed, he 
might have written a “ Parsifal.” All his life through he 
fluctuated between intense eroticism and an equally intense 
revulsion from the erotic. One may say, in truth, that such 
a man had to write a “ Parsifal’’ before he died. 


“*Tl est & remarquer, mon fils,’ says the excellent Abbé 
Coignard in Anatole France’s ‘La Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque,’ que les plus grands saints sont des pénitents, et, 
comme le repentir se proportionne & la faute, c’est dans les plus 
grands pécheurs que se trouve |’étoffe des plus grands saints. 
La matiére premiére de la sainteté est la concupiscence, 
l’incontinence, toutes les impuretés de la chair et de l’esprit. Il 
importe seulement, aprés avoir amassé cette matiére, de la 
travailler selon l’art théologique et de la modeler, pour ainsi 
dire, en figure de pénitence, ce qui est l’affaire de quelques 
années, de quelques jours et parfois d’un seul instant, comme 
il se voit dans le cas de la contrition parfaite.” 
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In the great book of sex there are many chapters, and 
“ Parsifal” is simply the last of them for some people. 

But Mr. Runciman has so many bees in his bonnet with 
regard to “Parsifal,” and they buzz so persistently round 
the head of the indefatigable apiculturist, that one cannot 
get him to listen to the small voice of reason. Like Zola in 
Mr. Dooley’s sketch of the Dreyfus trial, he stands in the 
doorway shouting “Jackuse” whenever “ Parsifal”’ is 
mentioned ; and the only thing to do with him is what the 
ushers did with Zola—‘thrun him out.” “The whole 
affair,” he says, “is a spectacle disgusting to 
healthy minds. The insinuations are frightful.” “ The 
thing is absurd, and suggests that the mighty genius was on 
the verge of imbecility. But the desire to please mad 
Ludwig accounts for it all in a very undesirable fashion.” The 
insinuations are very ingenious, but they do not square with 
the facts. If ‘“ Parsifal’ is an immoral work, it is odd that 
only a handful of people have ever been conscious of it. Mr. 
Runciman, in fact, depreciates “ Parsifal” because he has 
never been able to see it imaginatively. Parsifal for him 
is merely “a perfect idiot’; the Hall of the Grail is “a 
sort of mosque with a huge dome, a circular set of Lockhart’s 
Cocoa-rooms tables and benches.”” But so gay a joker and expert 
a practitioner as Mr. Runciman must surely know that when 
you achieve a ridiculous effect by putting the charwoman’s 
bonnet on the Venus de Milo, the absurdity is not in Venus 
but in the bonnet—and the person who thought to prove 
something by putting it on her. 

Apart from its treatment of “ Parsifal,’’ one can praise 
Mr. Runciman’s book almost unreservedly. Never have the 
operas been described with such a combination of knowledge, 
insight, and fervor. The descriptions will whip up the appe- 
tite of everyone who is approaching Wagner for the first 
time; but they can also be savored with equal delight by 
people who have known their Wagner for twenty years. 
They derive their special quality from the fact that Mr. 
Runciman is not merely covering the ground pedestrianally 
like a surveyor, which most of us who have attempted a 
similar task have done, but with the eyes and ears of a poet 
as well as of a skilled musician. The splendor of this music 
makes him vibrate to it himself like a musical instrument. 
He does not merely describe the scenes ; he lives them over 
again, his imagination running eagerly, foot by foot, along 
with Wagner’s. Nay, sometimes it even runs a little ahead 
of the composer’s, adding something to the scene that is not 
there, and is not suggested by Wagner, but that all the 
same is implicit in the scene for anyone who has caught the 
magic and the glow of it. The finest thing of this kind in 
the book is a sentence in the account of the “ Valkyrie,” 
describing the scene at the end of the third act, after Wotan 
has laid Brynhilde to sleep on her fire-girt rock. ‘The 
revolving seasons will pass; grave events will happen in the 
outer world of men; Brynhilde will sleep there, the 
guarding fire seen from afar by awe-stricken warrior tribes.” 
Wagner himself would have been delighted with that last 
pictorial touch. Everywhere the book abounds in phrases 
that bite themselves deeply upon the mind—the very color 
and atmosphere of a scene re-created for us in a new medium. 
And the purely musical criticism that is scattered up and 
down in the book is for the most part extraordinarily fine- 
fingered and penetrating. There is no one who thinks he 
knows his Wagner thoroughly who cannot learn some new 
delicacies of appreciation from it. 

Ernest NEWMAN. 





MEXICO FROM OUTSIDE. 
**Modern Mexico.” By R. J. MacHucu, (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By what spiritual alchemy is it that a race of men who have 
never in a long history managed to evolve a decent or even 
a glorious government managed to be a nation? That is the 
question which Mr. MacHugh, in this competent but external 
book, contrives to suggest to us, though he neither asks it 
nor answers it. It is not an uncommon case, but Mexico 
presents an extreme instance. One thinks of the Poles, the 
Persians, or even of the Italians before the Risorgimento. 
But all these peoples had at the least a great past, and it is 
the commonplace of history that a tarnished and tattered 
memory of grandeur will always suffice to keep national 





feeling alive. In all these cases there was, moreover, a 
peculiar national culture which no degradation had ever 
extinguished. But Mexicans need not pray to be delivered 
from the pride of ancient glory ; and as for their culture, in 
so far as their upper class may be said to have any, it is 
either Spanish or cosmopolitan. The detached observer 
looks at the history of this people, and sees in it nothing 
but a lethargy redeemed by fever. From the Spanish vice- 
roys to the endless succession of Adventurer-Presidents of 
last century, there never was a government which could be 
said to rule by the consent of the people and there never 
was one which ruled for the people. We doubt if the illus- 
trious Porfirio Diaz was an exception to this generalization. 
One might continue to accumulate facts which in any well- 
regulated world of theory ought to dispose of all claim on 
the part of the Mexicans to be a nation, or to possess national 
feeling. Their public life, when it is not a civil war, is a 
dividing of spoils, and even the kindly observer hesitates 
to say that he has ever found among them a trace of dis- 
interested patriotism. 

The results of the long chaos have been for 
the vast mass of the population ignorance, stagnation, 
and economic conditions which are still indistinguish- 
able in effect, if not from chattel slavery, at least from 
serfdom. Security existed only during a part of the long 
reign of Diaz, and justice has never been known, least of 
all under his sway. The semi-educated class are split into 
factions whose hatreds seem permanent and irreconcilable... 
Finally, this nation is not even a homogeneous race. The 
Spaniards are a small aristocracy. The half-breeds are not 
much more numerous. The Indians, whatever may be their 
community of blood or identity of origin, are split into 
sixteen language groups, with over fifty fairly distinct 
languages to divide them: and they are nine-tenths of the 
nation. Against all this we have to set the crude, inex- 
plicable fact that this nation, whose impossibility we have 
just demonstrated to our own complete satisfaction, holds a 
vast, empty, and enormously wealthy territory, in most of 
which white man can thrive, and holds it so securely by its 
chaotic cohesion that conquest is unthinkable. 

When one encounters a theoretic difficulty so crude as 
this, a modest mind—or even a scientific mind—will conclude 
that there is something amiss with the statement of the 
facts. We are not sure where it lies. But of two things 
one: either the supposed patriotism and nationalism of the 
Mexicans is a myth, or else there is something deeper in 
their national life than the average Anglo-Saxon observer 
perceives. We incline ourselves to a middle view. It is 
quite probable, on the one hand, that the supposed patriotism 
of the Mexicans exists only among the upper strata—the 
men who live on the backs of the people, and would resent 
alien rule as an interference with their profits. It is also 
probable that there is some grace and charm in life, some 
deep, instinctive wisdom in this indolent, incompetent race, 
which amounts to a sort of “culture,” though it finds little 
expression either in literature or religion. The Anglo-Saxon 
is forced to recognize the coherence and power of an alien 
view of life when he finds it among East Indians as a 
dogma and a philosophy. It may be as persistent, as hard, 
as capable of resistance, when one finds it only as a habit 
of thought. It may help us to call it inertia. What it is 
one realizes dimly in such a book as Madame Calderon de 
la Barca’s letters. 

This inner truth about Mexico has not troubled the 
perceptions of Mr. MacHugh, and his book, in consequence, 
is Mexico from the outside. It is the fruit of a brief stay in the 
country as correspondent for the “Daily Telegraph,” rein- 
forced, as architects say of concrete, by conscientious read- 
ing. The point of view is briefly that of the missionary 
hymn, and “only man is vile” might serve as a motto to 
the book. There is, indeed, very little to be said for the 
Mexicans from the standpoint of efficiency or morality. They 
cannot govern, and their one redeeming virtue—that they are 
equally unable to obey—might not appeal to our author. 
They are irresponsible workmen without a conscience, and 
the foreign capitalist, allured by the cheap, semi-servile 
labor, soon discovers that cheap labor involves expensive 
supervision. They are not really good fighters, in spite of 
their truculent habits, and, like all races which fight con- 
tinually, they prefer to fight behind cover. The European 
who uses white steel and charges in the open is apt to 
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forget that when he exposes himself in this reckless way, he 
does not mean to go on doing it all his life. For the rest, 
they show a disconcerting lack of ambition; they are 
abominably cruel ; they drink a very nasty and deadly form 
of alcohol, and their sex-morality is very nearly promiscuous. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that “every prospect 
pleases.” The best things in Mr. MacHugh’s competent 
and useful book are not the rather dry chapters in the 
encyclopedic manner with which it opens, nor the more 
readable and discursive chapters on the Mexican character 
and politics, but the really enthusiastic and informing pages 
on foreign enterprise in Mexico—the power stations, the 
cotton mills, the banana plantations, and the railways. All 
this is extremely informing. If we are not sure that the 
author has quite succeeded in plucking the heart out of 
the Mexican’s mystery, we do not doubt his sympathetic 
comprehension of the foreign investor. Nor does he forget 
to provide the necessary balm for sensitive consciences. 
He knows very well that the basis of labor in Mexico is 
debt-slavery, and he describes it candidly enough in general 
terms, though with a discreet avoidance of anything which 
might harrow the feelings of a well-bred reader. “ But let 
not too much sympathy be wasted on the peon,”’ as he warns 
us. He is a savage brute when he breaks loose. The real 
merit of Diaz, we suspect, was that he kept the poor brute 
from breaking loose. 

The view presented of current Mexican politics in this 
book is that of the average foreign resident in the business 


‘community. One cannot dispute its broader judgments. 


Modern democratic government in such a country clearly 
is an impossibility. There is also little to choose in practice 
between conservatives and reformers. But we do not follow 
Mr. MacHugh’s opinions with any ease in detail. He is 
the eulogist of old Porfirio Diaz, and yet he shows quite 
clearly how inevitably the present anarchy followed from 
the decline of the old man’s intellectual powers. Sweep 
aside, if you please, all that must be said against Diaz for 
his cruelty and his arbitrariness, and there remains this 
fundamental criticism if anyone still chooses to regard him 
as the maker of Mexico: he built a structure which could 
stand only while he was there to hold the pillars together. 
That is not our ideal of good architecture. It is easy to say 
that the Mexicans are fit only for despotism. The facts 
show rather that, if they are not fit for democracy, they are 
also too mature for tyranny. A ruler who cannot build up 
law, or educate public opinion, or amend a constitution which 
is unworkable, has not begun to do a statesman’s work, 
even if he has been a good policeman. Again, Mr. MacHugh 
severely criticizes President Wilson for his decision to boycott 
Huerta. Yet he also tells us enough of this person to make 
it clear that he would be an impossible ruler. Apart from 
any moral judgment on him for his murder of Madero and 
his imprisonment of Congressmen, the fact that he could 
work with no respectable politician is surely a sufficient con- 
demnation. He quarrelled at once with his fellow- 
conspirator, Felix Diaz, and one by one dismissed or drove 
into hiding every responsible man in the Government. One 
closes this book without a sense of having derived much 
guidance from it in political matters. But the historical 
chapters are competent, the descriptive chapters readable, 
and the general view of foreign enterprise and its pos- 
sibilities will be found by everyone interesting, and by the 
right people, inspiring. Foreign enterprise has dried up 
what must have been one of the most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring of the world’s waterfalls to light Mexico City with 
electricity, and if only the brutal peon would cease to break 
loose, it is clear that civilization would make rapid progress. 





THE GREAT AFRICAN. 


“Saint Augustin.” By Louis Bertranp. Translated by 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. (Constable. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Ir is a long way from St. Augustine to Flaubert; but in 
reading M. Louis Bertrand’s “ Life” of the great African, we 
are constantly reminded of “ Salammbé.’’ And so completely 
is the theology of the Doctor of Grace ignored, that there 
is little to dispel the illusion which associates the biography 
with the romance. Both are full of atmosphere: color and 
form, light and heat stand out from the pages. M. 





Bertrand’s style is realistic, and may jar at times on the 
prudery of English taste. Nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion ; the portrait is cinematic—the movement is reproduced, 
the detail filled in. The translation, in spite of colloquial- 
isms which pass over often enough into slang, is excellent, 
and the book eminently readable, though dealing mainly 
with the setting of the saint’s life. 

This setting was through and through African ; and the 
writer’s artistic insight has enabled him at once to recognize 
and to portray its action on the subject of the biography : 
the key to St. Augustine is that he was not a European but 
an African, the child of a fiercer sun than ours :— 

“Little streets, quite white, which climb up to clay- 
formed hills deeply furrowed by the heavy winter rains; 
between the double row of houses, brilliant in the morning sun, 
glimpses of sky of a very tender blue; here and there, in the 
strip of deep shade which lies along the thresholds, white 
figures crouched upon rush-mats—indolent outlines, draped 
with white colors, or muffled in rough and sombre wool-stuffs ; 
a horseman who passes, bent almost in two in his saddle, the 
big hat of the South flung back over his shoulders, and en- 
couraiging with his heel the graceful trot of his horse—such is 
Thagaste as we see it to-day, and euch, undoubtedly, it 
appeared to the traveller in the days of Augustine.” 


His upbringing was rather Pagan than Christian; the 
impression of the Christianity of the place and time is at 
once lifelike and strange. His mother, Monica, like the 
native women of to-day, feasted at the tombs of the local 
saints, martyrs, or marabouts—a relic of pre-Christian 
superstition, which she retained even at Milan, till 
St. Ambrose forbade it: his father was an avowed Pagan; 
M. Bertrand, with a touch rather French than English, 
describes him as a “dissolute and brutal husband, who 
besides was an excellent and warm-hearted man.’’ Infant 
baptism was not the use of the Church of the fourth century, 
and till his thirty-fifth year Augustine remained unbaptized. 
“ Possibly,” is M. Bertrand’s comment, “ this affected his 
whole life. He lacked the baptismal modesty. Even when 
he was become a bishop he never quite cast off the old man 
that had splashed through all the pagan uncleannesses. Some 
of his words are painfully broad for chaste ears. The 
influence of African conditions does not altogether account 
for this. It is only too plain that the son of Patricius had 
never known entire virginity of soul.” The statement is 
exaggerated, and the reason given for it arbitrary. Delicacy 
in language is a modern virtue. We need not go back as far 
as the age of Augustine to find either speech or manners 
which we should set down to-day as coarse in the extreme. 

“Hard” is Matthew Arnold’s epithet for the pagan 
world: Patricius and Monica and Augustine, their circle, 
their life, their outlook—all is hard. Monica was a saint; 
but her plans for her son were those of a Parisian mother in 
Marcel Prevost or Paul Bourget. When he passes into man- 
hood, she will not have him marry—an early marriage would 
prejudice his prospects. Her counsel is that he “ should avoid 
women of the town, and, above all (here is an un-French 
touch), that he should have nothing to do with married 
women. For the rest, she put him in God’s hands.’”’ The 
natural result followed. And when, later, Augustine’s career 
made marriage prudent, she made no attempt to regulate the 
connection, then one of long standing. ‘“ This person,” in M. 
Bertrand’s phrase, “ was of the lower class.” A wife with 
a suitable fortune was found, and the mother of Adeodatus 
packed off like a discharged servant. 

“She behaved splendidly in the affair—this forsaken 
woman, this poor creature whom they deemed unworthy of 
Augustine. She was a Christian she sacrificed herself 
that Augustine might be an apostle and a eaint, a great servant 
of God. So she went back to her Africa, and to show that she 
pardoned, if she could not forget, she vowed that she would 


never know any other man. ‘She who had elept’ with 
Augustine could never be the wife of anyone else.” 


When she was gone, the future Doctor of Grace found 
himself in a difficulty. His promised bride was too young 
for marriage ; there must be an interval of two years. ‘“ How 
could he control himself till then?” asks M. Bertrand. 
“He did not hesitate; he found another mistress.’’ We are 
reminded of George II.’s protestation—‘ Non, non; j’aurai 
des maitresses ”—to his dying Queen. 

The cruelty of the age was appalling. At Milan, “hard 
by the Imperial sleeping apartments, was the cave where 
the choleric Valentinian kept the bears, ‘ Bit of Gold’ and 
‘Innocence,’ who were his rapid executioners. He fed them 
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with the flesh of those condemned to die.” The temples were 
shambles. 

“For Heeven’s sake, let us forget the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and its sacrificers with their graceful lines! If 
we want to have a literal translation of this sculpture, and 
find the modern representation of a hecatomb, we must go to 
the slaughter-houses of La Villette. 

“At Rome, under Caligula, more than 16,000 victims were 
immolated in three months—nearly 2,000 a day. Just try to 
call up the scene in summer, between walls at a white heat, 
with the emells and the flies. The bloody mud, in which 
passers-by slipped, the hissing of the fat, the heavy odour of 
flesh, was sickening. Tertullian held his nose before the 
‘ stinking fires’ in which the victims were roasting.” 

To pass from this into the Christian Church was to pass 
from darkness into light. The author of the “City of God,” 
“flung the garbage of the sacrifices into the sewer, and 
showed proudly to the Pagans the pure oblation of the 
Eucharistic Bread and Wine.”’ 

The student of Church history will do well to take M. 
Bertrand’s “Life” in connection with Harnack’s illuminative 
account of the saint in the third volume of the “ History of 
Dogma.” If Paul was the second, Augustine may rightly be 
called the third founder of Christianity; its form and its 
substance, its letter and its spirit are a sealed book to those 
to whom the great Bishop of Hippo is no more than a name. 
He was a man of antitheses: that between fiesh and spirit, 
a remnant of Manicheism, has been one of ill-omen in 
Catholic Christianity ; flight from the world into the cloister 
is for him the perfection of the Christian life. He was one 
of the great statesmen-bishops who re-shaped the Empire in 
the Church, and claimed supremacy for it over the barbarous 
and non-Roman world. Yet the Reformation, too, was in 
him. Side by side with his conception of the Church as a 
hierarchy, he holds the opposite idea of the true Church as 
the invisible Church of the pre-destined—the redeemed. 
He died in faith, seeing not the promise; the Vandals were 
clamoring at the gates as he died. But both the spiritual 
and the material fabric to which he put his hand survived 
him ; nor is it possible to forecast their future; for we are 
yet in the early days of each. M. Bertrand’s “ Life” has the 
defects of modern Roman Catholic hagiography; the 
picturesque predominates in it, the ideas which underlie the 
man and the period are niisconceived or ignored. But it is 
a piece of exceptionally brilliant scene-painting and portrait- 
painting, and it should be read both for its merits and its 
defects. 





A FORGOTTEN POET. 


‘*fhe Minor Poems of Joseph Beaumont, D.D., 1616-1699.” 
Edited by ELoisE RoBinson. (Constable. 21s. net.) 


Pernaprs one of the salient and permanent features of 
modern criticism’s many dubious ventures is its work in the 
redistribution of accepted values. The industry of compilers, 
annotators, and editors has, in many important instances, 
transformed whole acres of literary territory, and reputations 
have suffered strange vicissitudes. Miss Robinson’s edition 
of Joseph Beaumont—the first re-issue of his poems, with 
the exception of Grosart’s reprint of the longer works, 
since 1740—is a signal instance of an attempt to extricate 
the poet from his position of entire obscurity. And what the 
critic has to ask himself is: Whether this interesting 
literary adventure is justified in the same way, say, as Mr. 
Dobell’s republication of Thomas Traherne? 

Joseph Beaumont, Miss Robinson tells us, in the course 
of a learned and copious introduction, was a member of that 
hierarchy of poets whom Dryden brilliantly, but a little 
rashly, called the ‘“ Metaphysicals.’’ Only the modern 
aptitude for discovery has delivered these transcendentalists 
—Donne, Crashaw, Vaughan, Herbert, Traherne, Quarles, 
and, in a lesser degree, Cowley—from the oblivion to which 
the Victorians left them. Now Miss Robinson would add 
Beaumont to their company. He was certainly even better 
fitted than his contemporaries for that self-dedication which 
induced them, one and all, to “ justify the ways of God to 
man.” His life and career were largely spent in the cloistral 
atmosphere of the University, and when he left, it was not 
by his choice, but by the compulsion of the Puritans, who 
ejected him because of his violent Royalist convictions. He 
was a Doctor of Divinity, Master of Jesus and Peterhouse, 





Cambridge, and, in later years, held various livings under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Ely. One of the. most prolific 
writers of his time, he devoted the greater portion of his 
mental energies to Scriptural annotation and commentary. 
In spite of which he found time to write volumes of poetry, 
in which the evidences of his omnivorous and undigested 
learning are only too apparent. 

Miss Robinson’s critical estimate of Beaumont as a poet 
is principally devoted to illustrating the parallels and 
affinities between him and the rest of the Metaphysical 
School, and her final judgment goes far to indicate that 
Beaumont would hardly have been a poet at all had he not 
their ideas, their style, their modes of expression, their 
attitude, and highly specialized phraseology to rely upon. 
In a way, this is true; but it is too treacherous an implica- 
tion to be accepted without such modifications as almost 
destroy the validity of her case. For Beaumont was not 
intrinsically and vitally a Metaphysical at all. It makes no 
difference whatever that he avowedly enrolled himself as 
an acolyte of the movement, and imitated Crashaw, Herbert, 
Vaughan, and even Milton, to the best of his ability. Take 
the matter of language, and an examination of Beaumont’s 
use of imagery betrays an essential divergence from them. 
An obvious aspect of the Metaphysicals is the extraordinary 
significance they gave to figurative expression. Passionate 
experimentalists in their quest of the soul’s relation to God, 
they pirated all emotional experience to give substance to 
that inner revelation which was their supreme and final 
purpose. Hence that exploitation of trope, analogy, and 
symbol which has congested their poetry with “conceits” 
and earned them their reputation for obscurity. Now, 
Beaumont is no whit behind his contemporaries in simile, 
euphemism, or antithesis. But his method is an entirely 
different one. Whereas their imagery is compact, electrical, 
and capable in its radiations of infinite suggestion, 
Beaumont’s has no subtlety or ambiguity whatever. He is 
the most inconsequent of poets—his images fall one after 
the other from his pen in irrelevant sequence, not only 
isolated, but without that unity of inspiration which, with 
Crashaw and Vaughan, was a finger-post to the eternal. 
That is to say that Beaumont, while making free use of his 
fellow-poet’s material, had not the ghost of an idea what to 
do with it. His mind, which knew neither the devotional 
ecstasy of Crashaw, nor the pantheism of Vaughan, nor the 
tremulous introspection of Herbert, nor the apocalyptic 
visions of Traherne, flounders in a region where the asphodel 
under his feet is only a common weed. 

** But when his own dear veins were drie, 
He borrows of his friends, 


And other Days to dignifie, 
The Martyrs’ Blood He sends 


** Betimes this privileg’d Day did get 
A rich and double share: 
Two noble casks abroach were set, 
To wash and dresse it fair.” 
S. Simon & S. Jude. 


These antics are not so much revolting as childish. 

As one might expect from the tendency in his poetry, 
Beaumont knew nothing of that quality of rapture which is 
a precious heirloom of his school to posterity. His imagina- 
tion seldom rises above the levels, nor had the texture of 
his spirit any vital association, of that demonic energy with 
which the mystical poets of the seventeenth century 
beleaguered Heaven with all the weapons of the soul. In 
fact, the spectacle of a mind so discursive and rhetorical as 
Beaumont’s, so wedded to “ because” and “ therefore,” and 
so averse from mysticism or symbolism of any kind, hobbling 
in the track of the Metaphysicals, is a strange one. For, 
whatever he was, Beaumont was not a visionary. His 
invention faints in the spiritual altitudes, and he is only 
at home with the concrete and the actual. It was the 
tragedy of his poetic achievement that, failing to realize 
this, he must clothe his utterance in a dress of abstract 
speculation to which it was entirely unfitted. 

Now, this argument may go some way to showing how 
bad a poet Beaumont was, but also how good he might have 
been. For there are rare moments when, forgetting the 
ceremony of his office and of his muse, and closing his eyes 
to the “ white radiance of eternity,” he becomes a poet. For 
the excellence of his poetry lies exclusively in its personal 
appeal, and he is at his best when, with unpretentious 
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diction, he writes of his intimate hopes, fears, questionings, 
and wonderings :— 
‘*T think a thousand thoughts a day, 

Yet think not one: each doth betray 

Itself, and halfe-made, flies away.” 
His sense of poetic values is spurious, unless it be the sincere 
embodiment of some individual emotion. If he had worked 
more in this vein, and instead of grasping at worlds unseen 
had confined himself to the tangible and the human, he 
would not have incurred the reproach of an attachment to 
a school of poetry to which his poetic temper was so alien :— 


“He who did wear 
God’s radiant boundlesse Forme, 
Shrinks Himeselfe here 
Into a simple worme. 
Heaven’s moulded up in earth, Eternity, 
Grasp’d in a span of Time doth bounded ly. 


* All Paradise, 
Collected in one Bud, 
Doth sweetly rise 
From its fair virgin bed: 
Omnipotence an infant’s shape puts on: 
Immensitie becomes a Little One.” 
Or :— 
‘* Heaven’s little gate is only fit, 
Deare Babes, for you, 
And I, you know, 
Am but a lamb, though King of it.” 
Here is the terminology of the Metaphysicals; but how 
different is the substance! 
Miss Robinson’s edition is a competent one, but she 
might very well have amplified her notes so as to include 
other matter than textual emendation. 





HER INFINITE VARIETY. 


‘Katya: A Romance of Russia.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

‘“Messengers.” By MARGARET Hope. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“‘Guddy Yarborough’s Daughter.” By Una L. SILBERRAD. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

“‘Sarah Eden.” By E. S. STEVENS. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 

‘‘The Marriage of Cecilia.” By Maupg LEESON. (Unwin. 6s.) 

“The Wanderers Necklace.” By H. RipeR HaaGcarp. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 


By FRANZ DE JESSEN. 


In some chapters of thought and life we are still the mere 
children of Adam, with Methusaleh a contemporary, for 
innumerable men have not only not passed Cape Turk but 
still are cruising by the coasts of Squaw. They belong to the 
“last ditch” order of thinkers; the last ditch in their par- 
ticular case being an arm-chair. Even bishops—who cling 
to the word “obey ’’ when another has to say it—are to be 
found among those desperate thinkers. To old-fogeydom, 
woman is generally a creature of chattels, reflecting the 
individuality of her masters. Fortunately, women writers 
and men are using fiction for the portrayal of truth, and 
show us examples of womanhood of variable charm and 
infinite variety. 

“Katya” belongs to the superior order of minx, and 
her book to the superior order of fiction. She is the child 
of a Russian prince, and, through spoiling and her own 
natural, unnatural gifts, is a potent small personage. In 
childhood her powers had been spent in the ways of mischief ; 
as she progressed in years they made harvest of hearts. She 
had no scruples, and an ambition which leapt with the oppor- 
tunities, so that, in spite of the caution which should attend 
the wife of a diplomatist, she used politics for the expression 
of her whims, excited the Slavs, and gave her husband and 
others concerned in the international game of chess the 
frequent cold shivers. M. de Jessen has filled a wide canvas 
with innumerable figures. There must be, in the beginning, 
to English readers, some confusion of persons, and it would 
have been convenient if Mr. Heinemann had prefaced the 
book with a list of the characters, as he has done in his 
edition of the works of Turgéniev; but as the volume pro- 
ceeds, and the generations pass, the confusion departs. It 
is a fine story, but somewhat unwieldy. The climax, with 
Petya leading the Russian rebels, and destroying the slum- 
suburb built to the honor and gain of the woman who had 
wronged him, is a tremendous business, not entirely justified 
by what has gone before. The best chapters are those placed 
in the Balkans, which M. de Jessen evidently knows well. 








The character-drawing is unequal, though some of the 
persons are exceedingly good, and Katya stands out, in her 
victories and her ultimate defeat as the wife of the mean 
Shipagin, as an extraordinarily well-realized study of the 
kind of woman whose arch-type would probably be Becky 
Sharp. ‘“ Katya,” this life story of Woman as Minx, is 
fine fiction. 


Miss Margaret Hope has written the best-finished novel 
in this batch. “ Messengers” is a courageous and generally 
successful attempt to realize Woman as Martyr. By not 
forcing the sentiment, and by devising a really beautiful 
ending, she has produced a book of unusual appeal. Margaret 
Messenger, though brought up in a luxurious Victorian 
household, has suffered penal servitude for stealing an un- 
necessary ring. It was her own inordinate folly that con- 
demned her; and it is one of the author’s best triumphs 
that she justifies this almost incredible act. Margaret has 
done her “‘time’’ and returned home, to a husband whose 
pomposity and stupidity make one wonder she married him, 
to a wide circle of relatives whose intellects are wool and 
self-importance elephantine, to a daughter whose selfishness, 
egoism, and cruelty are inordinate. Joyce is a clever study, 
but the weakness of the book. It seems incredible that a girl 
of eighteen could have been so completely hoodwinked as was 
she in the months after her mother’s return. Be that as it 
may, Margaret, hoping for forgiveness, endeavors, for her 
daughter’s sake, to re-enter provincial social life, but finds 
the power of the snobs too great. She is done to death by 
virtuous tongues, and comes to what in her case seems the 
inevitable end. Miss Hope has power and promise ; a flicker 
of ironic humor here and there would greatly have enforced 
this effective tale. 


“Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter’ introduces us to two 
opposite types of women, There is Violet the charming, and 
Maud the volatile—and Maud is the triumph of the book 
which tells one of the pleasantest stories we have read in this 
year of comparative grace. The chief men-folk are as 
delightful as the women. Cuddy is a broth of a squire; 
one of those lovable noodles who mismanage their affairs 
with the best intentions, and win the hearts of all they 
meet ; while Sam Bailey, like his name—and we seldom have 
a Samuel for hero nowadays—is a plain, good, capable fellow 
who well earns the domestic fortune he ultimately wins. The 
theme is: What is to become of Countershell, Cuddy 
Yarborough’s estate, and, incidentally, his daughter and sole 
heiress, Violet, when, leaving mortgages and muddle behind 
him, he goes to his comparatively early death? We are not 
quite convinced as to the manner in which Countershell 
comes back to Violet, not having as much faith in Graham 
Burbidge’s goodness as Miss Silberrad would wish us to 
hold; but any other result would certainly have roused ,us 
to anathema, so we are content to take the happy ending 
as she pleases. It is a jolly and a touching book, with Maud 
and her well-meant misdeeds, her graces, good intentions, 
and volatility, a very important. minor personage. 


Miss Stevens introduces us to Woman the Mystic, and 
as convincing a portrait of the genius of goodness as any- 
thing less than the supreme artist can give. “Sarah Eden”’ 
is a thoughtful study of a good woman, whose mind is set 
on a definite far object, the giving of herself duteously to 
the highest ideal. Her upbringing had been generally 
evangelical. Her sisters, and her cousins, and her aunts, 
so to speak, had been more or less impressed by the spirit 
of revivalism, which at one time swept through her home- 
county, Devonshire; but not so she. Sarah Eden had a 
deeper spirit, which shallow emotionalism could not stir. 
It was, however, stirred at last. There was a vision in a 
garden. Sarah saw, and took up her burden. It was to help 
to recreate Christendom in Jerusalem in readiness for the 
expected second coming of Christ, and there she decided 
to go. This had become possible; as she was a widow with 
no encumbrances (as the advertisements so pleasingly put it), 
except one daughter, and a sufficient fortune. She starts 
for Palestine with a small company of followers and, as 
lieutenant of the new crusade, an honest, earnest, militant 
clergyman, who, in a less than spiritual manner, loves her. 
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LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES Ltd. 


Tue Sixteenth Annual Meeting of this Company was held on 
the 25th inst., at the Baltic, St. Mary Axe, E.C., Sir Owen 
Philipps, K.C.M.G., presiding. ; 

The Chairman said that for the last eight years they had 
been able to recommend the payment of a steady 8 per cent. 
per annum, and they were in the same position on the present 
occasion. The new capital which was issued in the past year 
was all taken up by the shareholders. They had been 
criticised in the press for adopting too conservative an atti- 
tude in the matter of finance, but he was quite prepared to 
justify the course which he had recommended his colleagues 
to adopt. The reserve fund now amounted to £62,057, as 
during the year they were able to add £10,000 out of profits, 
besides the amount received as premium on the new shares 
paid up prior to December 31st. The balance carried forward 
was larger than last year, and was sufficient to satisfy any 
reasonable shareholder that the business was being conducted 
on very sound lines. They had no debentures of any kind, 
and the temporary loans had all been extinzuished. The 
additions to works and plant had been considerable, and a 
large amount of new tankage had been erected on the west- 
end of their property. . 

They were now actively engaged in developing the Reed- 
ham property, and were erecting there a number of tanks 
which were expected to be available in the latter half of the 
present year. Previously, their property could only be 
approached by water or the railway, but a fine road had been 
made connecting their works with the public ?oad. 

Last year, the Chairman said, he made reference to 
liquid fuel, and it was gratifying to note that their expecta- 
tions in that direction were being to some extent realized. 
The Company would have three deep-water piers in a few 
months’ time, capable of berthing the largest steamers afloat 
at any state of the tide. The refinery was being constantly 
extended, and during ine seven years it had been operating 
its capacity had been increased four-fold. Although they 
had had no labor difficulties to contend with during 1913, 
the cost of working had gone up considerably as the outcome 
of increased labor rates. They had, however, endeavored 
to introduce improved working methods, in order somewhat 
to compensate them for the heavier expenses. When the 
present company was formed in 1898, the total amount of 
tonnage of oil-tank steamers afloat was under 400,000 tons; 
in 1913 it was 1,342,000 tons. In 1913 over 22 per cent. of 
the total petroleum products imported into Great Britain 
was handled at their works, whilst over 68 per cent. of the 
motor spirit imported into the United Kingdom passed 
through their works at Thames Haven. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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PRICE: 
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The idealism which expresses itself in religious quixotry is 
assured of kicks and pricks. The new community suffered 
them heavily enough. Rumor and slander, based on re- 
ligious partisanship, harassed them ; but they won through ; 
and the end is at any rate partial triumph. “ Sarah Eden ”’ 
is a broad-minded, luminous book. The pictures it gives of 
life and circumstance, first in Devonshire, and then in 
Jerusalem, are vivid. If Sarah does not quite win the hearts 
of her readers, it is not Miss Stevens’s fault; for she has 
written carefully and devised well. Matthew Charters is a 
success. 


First novels are generally disappointing, as every 
reviewer knows. Miss Maude Leeson’s effort, ‘‘ The Mar- 
riage of Cecilia,” is quite excellent, judged as a first attempt. 
That can honestly be said for it. Its particular defect is 
wordiness. The characters, all, in their conversations, make 
prosy speeches. If they were live creatures who talked so, 
they would be instantly elected to the deathless army of 


bores. Miss Leeson illustrates the transformation of 
Woman, from a drab chrysalis to a creature of 
sparkles. Cecilia Ward was a faded suburban. In her soul 


she rebelled against the tyrannies and red-bricked environ- 
ment of Stuccoia, but had no pluck, or individuality, or 
charm, and so passed years of bilious discontent under the 
roof of her impossible half-brother, John. It was that fool’s 
ponderous vanity which really brought her release from 
bondage, for his hectoring threats to the son of the dishonest 
solicitor who completed his embezzlements with suicide, 
caused that solicitor’s son’s half-brother (how involved, 
when epitomized, this seems) to offer to marry her, to settle 
an allowance upon her equal to the income of the inheritance 
she had lost, and then to depart to the wild woods of 
Africa. Impossible? Nay, nothing is impossible to Brixton. 
Cecilia glides into the proposed arrangement, weds, is left, 
and slowly discovers the beauties she was born to possess. 
The remainder of the tale is merely the realization of the 
expected. ‘‘ The Marriage of Cecilia”’ is not a literary 
event of importance ; but its writer will probably do better, 
and we counsel her earnestly not to allow her pen to talk 
quite so heavily. Prose is a good servant, and a bad master. 


Sir Henry Rider Haggard has so richly earned gratitude 
for the healthy excitement and thrills he has generously 
provided in the course of his many books, that ‘‘ The 
Wanderer’s Necklace ’’ must be handled gently. The book 
is not worthy of him. Its first part, situate in Denmark, goes 
with some of the old rush and force; but, as a whole, the 
volume is disappointing—like the pale hash of yesterday’s 
brown mutton. The plot is in many parts merely mounte- 
bank. The occult effects which this author has so often used 
effectively, are on this occasion singularly weak, and the 
circumstances of the rifling of the Wanderer’s tomb and the 
discoveries made therein, too far-fetched. Some big 
historic people pass across the pages, the Empress Irene 
and Haroun al Raschid amongst them; but, with all their 
efforts after blugginess or greatness, they have no more 
force or romantic appeal than the lady who talks wall-paper 
in the Wednesday morning train, or the gentleman who 
politely invites the traveller to display his season-ticket. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Barly Memories.” By Henry Casot Lopaa. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Senator Lopee’s book is concerned with the first thirty 
years of his life, from his birth in 1850 to his entrance into 
public life in 1880. It is therefore of less interest to 
English readers than the further volume of memories which 
he promises, though it has its value as an account of the 
formative: years of an American statesman who seems to 
glory in his anti-English animus. He tells us that this 
feeling existed in his mind from the age of seven, and it 
was greatly strengthened by the events of the Civil War. In 
this respect Mr. Lodge differs from many of the famous New 
Englanders who appear in his pages. He tells some amusing 
anecdotes of Charles Sumner, whom, as well as Wendell 


(Constable. 





Philips, he knew in early years, and of whom he saw a good 
deal in later years. Mr. Lodge was born just as the famous 
group of New England writers were at their zenith, and he 
has something to say of Motley, Prescott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Motley, indeed, was so much a part of Mr. Lodge’s childish 
world, that he is incapable of judging him from an external 
standpoint, but his few pages confirm the impression of 
Motley’s striking look and inspiriting manner that has been 
left by others who knew him, notably Lady Saint Helier. 
But the reader who expects to find any fresh appreciations 
or revelations of importance in Mr. Lodge’s three hundred 
and fifty pages, will be disappointed. There are some good 
anecdotes, but the greater part of the book will be read with 
most satisfaction in the country where its writer is a notable 
public figure. 
¥ * x 
“The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope.” By her 
Niece, the DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


Lorp Rosesery, in the half-dozen lines which he pre- 
faces to this volume, explains that it was originally written 
for private circulation, but as there seems to be “a flicker 
of public interest with regard to Lady Hester Stanhope,”’ 
the work is now “given to the public as the authoritative 
biography of that strange woman.” Certainly, many people 
will be glad to have this record, not only for what it says 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, but for the vivacious pages dealing 
with “Citizen” Stanhope, her father, a peer who delighted 
to be a minority of one in the House of Lords, and whose 
scientific inventions included the first vessel ever propelled 
by steam—it had, moreover, a screw-propeller—the calcu- 
lating machine which preceded Babbage’s, the Stanhope 
printing press, and the Stanhope clinical lens. As regards 
Lady Hester Stanhope herself, the pleasantest portion of the 
book are the selections from the lively letters which she 
wrote to Mr. James Jackson, the diplomatist. The Duchess 
of Cleveland was to some extent the apologist of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and she does not conceal her dislike of Dr. Meryon, 
to whose indiscretion most of our knowledge of Lady Hester 
is due. The book is what it professes to be, an authoritative 
biography of William Pitt’s favorite niece, a woman whose 
mental endowments were recognized by many of the most 
distinguished people of her time. But her undoubted gifts 
were marred by the wayward disposition that led her to 
spend the close of her life in Syria. She was solemnly 
crowned as a second Zenobia amid the ruins of Palmyra, 
and was known to the Arabs as “Syt Hester” and “ Bint- 
el-Melek.” She died in 1839 at Djoun, having never shown 
a disposition to return from her self-imposed exile. 


* % * 


“Tigerland: Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and 
Adventure in Bengal.” By C. E. Goutpspury. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Goutpssury tells us that his book is an account of 
the sporting adventures of a friend who, at the age of six- 
teen, had gone to India as a stowaway, joined the Bengal 
Mounted Constabulary at the time of the Mutiny, and hunted 
big game for many years all over Bengal. Mr. Gouldsbury 
was supplied with his friend’s diary and notes, and allowed 
to compile the present volume, but only on condition that 
its author’s name should not appear. Chronicles of the 
pursuit of big game are apt to become monotonous, except 
to those who have themselves felt its fascination, and there 
are pages in the book before us that will be quickly passed 
over by general readers. But there are also many thrilling 
episodes told in forcible and simple style. Mr. Gouldsbury 
has given us a former book of the same type, and his present 
volume is quite as good as its predecessor. 

* * ~ 
“Stirling Castle.” By Eric STarr-KErr. 
Lehose. 5s. net.) 


(Glasgow: Mac- 


Strruinc CasTLe is undoubtedly the most important 
stronghold in the military history of Scotland. Situate at 
the gates of the Highlands, it has figured prominently in 
nearly all the devastating struggles on Scottish soil, from 
the War of Independence to the ’Forty-five. It is associated 
alike with the Treaty of Falaise, which made the Scottish 
monarch a vassal of Henry II. of England, with the Battle 
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of Bannockburn, fought within sight of its walls, and with 
the last phase of the second Jacobite rising, when its 
Hanoverian garrison easily repulsed the efforts of Charles 
Edward’s Highlanders to scale its precipitous face. Mr. 
Stair-Kerr tells its stirring story through the ages with 
immense spirit. He traces also the origin and history of 
each of the group of buildings that constitute its entity, con- 
trasts its importance with that of other Scottish castles, and in 
a final chapter on “ Stirling Castle in Poetry” appreciates 
the literary service of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Hugh 
Armstrong Cameron, the illustrator, has been content to 
illustrate. His dainty vignettes in line, nevertheless, not 
merely accomplish their first purpose, but have an esthetic 
attraction of their own. A few reproductions of interesting 
old engravings of the Castle add to the book’s complete- 
ness. 





The eck in in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
February 20. February 27. 

Consols , one eee née 764 ie 764 
Midland Deferred _ ae wae 762 pene 76% 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ee eco 35} ove 344 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 es — as 102 
Union Pacific oe _ eve « 1663 ..  1628xd 
Turkish Unified ... ie éon wie 87 Poe 87 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1880... ... 0s. 75 oe 754 


Durine the last few days, owing to the rapid collection of 
income-tax, money has become much scarcer, and the market 
has been compelled to borrow from the Bank in order to 
supply itself with the funds usually required by certain 
institutions for window-dressing purposes at the end of the 
month. The discount rate has hardened in sympathy, and 
the upward movement has contributed stagnation, if not 
nervousness, to the Stock Exchange. So far, February has 
lost a good deal of January’s advance in gilt-edged securities, 
and during the last few days the reports from Mexico and 
Brazil have contributed to further depression in Paris, where 
liquidation is still proceeding. Nevertheless, City experts 
see in the Bank return, and in the easy conditions of most 
foreign Money Markets, a pretty certain prospect that money 
in London will remain fairly cheap and abundant (apart 
from the usual temporary and technical causes) until the end 
of the summer. And, if this forecast be accepted, it is 
difficult to resist the further inference that speculative 
booms may be anticipated in some departments of the Stock 
Exchange. One does not see how cheap money can be co- 
incident with low and falling prices for gilt-edged securities. 
Unfortunately, however, for investors and speculators, the 
flood of new issues still continues, and is only too likely to 
operate to their disadvantage. Moreover, trade remains 
pretty active, and is likely to be stimulated by these appli- 
cations of new capital to enterprises at home and abroad. 


RusBER SHARES. 

This week’s rubber auctions have provided a severe dis- 
appointment to those who recently took a bullish view of the 
outlook for the price of the commodity. The private sales 
since the previous auction have been so small that the huge 
quantity of 1,335 tons remained to be sold. The bidding 
opened about 24d. per lb. below the prices realized at the 
last sale and the very best plantation smoked sheets were 
no higher than 2s. 5d. per lb. At this price some of the 
less favorably situated estates cannot produce at a profit, 





while in all cases where the companies have been relying 
upon completing their planting with the help of money 
received for produce, calculations have been seriously upset. 
Extensions have either had to be abandoned or money 
borrowed to complete it at very high rates of interest. A 
few people who bought rubber shares at the lowest prices 
they touched in 1913 could see a profit on them a few weeks 
back, but the fall since has, in most cases, wiped out that 
profit. Prices of leading shares are now rather below what 
they were at the end of last June, when rubber was about 
2s. 11d. per lb. Some of the leading shares are set out 
below :— 


Price. Present. Div. Yield. 
ee" Price. % £ ad. 


Highlands and Lowlands G/®) .. 29-16 23 40 1429 
Inch Kenneth (£1) oie 6 4 34 45 14480 
Kepitigalla (£1) ... oo mae 14/6 6 814 6 
Labu (2/0) nae rs on 5/9 4/3 40 18 6 9 
Lanadron (£1) . — 34/0 20 1216 0 
Linggi (2/0) a faa .. 16/8 15/9 1433 18 8 0 
London Asiatic (2/0) bas “ae 8/0 7/6 50 12 0 0 
United Serdang (2/0) ... ... 8/0 10/0 38 700 
Vallambrosa (2/0) ... .. 14/6 14/0 100 145 9 


The dividends in respect of last year, where the accounts 
run for the calendar year, have yet to be declared, and it 
is probable that there will be some severe disappointments. 
The market capitalization of most of the big dividend payers 
is still between £100 and £200 per acre—a figure on which 
half-crown rubber precludes any possibility of a good return. 
Those who buy rubber shares at the present time, therefore, 
are betting on higher prices for rubber in the near future. 
If these are not realized through an expansion in the 
demand, the Rubber Share Market will have to go through 
a very bad time. When market values return to the region 
of £40 and £50 per acre, will then be the time to talk of 
bargains. The carry-over this week revealed a bear account 
in some rubber shares, notably Vallombrosas, and should 
the price of raw rubber take one of its spasmodical upward 
movements, there might be a spurt in the share market. 
Gambling on the technical position of the market, however, 
is a very uncertain pastime. 


New Issves. 

The evaporation of the recent buoyancy on the Stock 
Exchange has naturally been accompanied by less successful 
results for new issues. It was remarkable how swiftly the 
applicants for new capital raised their terms when Consols 
had scored an improvement of a few points since the begin- 
ning of the year, and it is hardly surprising that some of 
the more recent issues stand at discounts. This makes them 
look fairly cheap, but the high-class stocks issued in the 
late autumn still stand at considerable premiums, and those 
who bought them when they were obtainable even cheaper 
than their issue prices have good reason to be satisfied with 
their bargains. Some of the new Trustee stocks are set out 


below :— 
Issue Paid Present Yield. 

Interest. Price. up. Price. & «6. d. 
New South Wales, 1942-62 4 96 26 4 prm. 400 
New Zealand, 1924 a 4 100 224 4prm. 319 6 
Sierra Leone, 1938-63 4 97 22 2 prm. 40 6 
South Africa, 1943-63... 4 984 234 4dis. 410 
South Australia, 1940-60... 4 100 30 1 dis. 40 6 
Victoria, 1940-60 .. 4 97 22 23prm. 400 
West Australia, 1942-62 . 4 984 5 iprm. 406 


All these stocks are transferable free of stamp duty, thus 
saving 4 per cent. on the price as compared with Home Rail- 
way Debentures, and most of them are still cheap enough to 
attract the Trustee. 

LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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SELFRIDGE & CO. LTD. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of this Company was held 
on the 23rd inst., Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge presiding. 

In proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, 
the Chairman said they were now able, at the end of four 
years and ten and a-half months’ trading to announce for 
the past twelve months a net profit of £131,546 17s. 11d., 
which had been arrived at after a very conservative inventory 
of their stock-in-trade and of their sundry debtors. Their 
business had no desire to deceive itself, and they were always 
inclined to value these two items at less than they were 
worth. To this sum must be added the amount of £8,000 
brought forward from last year, giving a total of 
£139,546 17s. 11d. 

The debenture interest, which was growing smaller 
each year as the debentures were redeemed, amounted 
to £19,150 16s. 8d., and this, with the preference 
dividend of £24,000 equalled the sum of £43,150 16s. 8d., 
leaving a balance of £96,396 1s. 3d. They had 
applied £50,000 of this in writing down the item 
of preliminary outlays, leaving but a small remainder of 
that once large account, while £5,000 had been used in 
reducing the book value of fixtures, fittings, &., although 
in fact they were worth decidedly more than the amount at 
which they now stood, because large sums were being spent 
monthly upon improving and making better those various 
items, which sums were charged to current expense. 

The available balance was £41,396 1s. 3d., and a dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, amounting to £25,000, 
was recommended, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £16,396 1s. 3d. 

The Chairman said it was agreeable to repeat the state- 
ment made last year in regard to returns, for during prac- 
tically every day of 1913 their returns had been greater 
than for any corresponding day in the history of the business. 
Their expense per cent. hnd decreased, which enabled them 
to reduce their gross profit per cent. in a larce number of 
departments. They preferred to do a greater and continually 
greater return at a small gross profit, making their increases 
in actual profit through larger business rather than larger 
gross per cent. They insisted, in all circumstances, upon 
holding and proving continually that phrase which had been 
associated with them since the opening day —namely, 
“London’s Lowest Prices—-ALWAYS, qualities considered.” 
But they did not allow themselves to forget that cther 
equally important axiom: “Quality remains in mind long 
after the price has been forgotten.’ 

Their stock-in-trade was somewhat larger than shown 
last year. Their desire was to see the number of times the 
stock turned each year, reach and maintzin the proper figure, 
and this point being gained, the larger the stock itself the 
better. 

For the fifth successive year, he felt they were risking 
little in prophesying for the twelve months upon which they 
had just entered a greater return and a greater net profit. 

The Chairman concluded by saying that one of their 
fundamental principles had been the development of ability 
within their staff. As nearly as such could be, 
they offered a field for “a career open to merit,” 
and this was continually demonstrated, one recent proof 
being the selection of three young men for the posts as 
directors, whose election, he asked, should be confirmed. 
Each of these men had been on the rolls from the start, 
and each had won his present position through ability and 
hard work. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent. on the Preference and 5 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares were declared. 
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RTISTIC Portable Buildings, Conservatories, Bungalows, 
Pavilions, etc. Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE & LILLY, 
Ltp.—Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks, 





LAMPORT AND HOLT, LTD. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
on the 25th inst., at 36, Lime Street, E.C., Sir Owen 
Philipps, K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said he had pleasure in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts and the payment of a 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. The business 
was founded in 1845, and the results now submitted were the 
best since the business was founded 69 years ago. They 
again recommended a dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 8 per cent., which anyone who examined the accounts 
would agree was a very moderate dividend under the circum- 
stances. The directors, however, thought it advisable, in 
view of the well-known fluctuations in the shipping trade, 
to strengthen further the position of the Company by adding 
£100,000 to the reserve fund. Although the present Com- 
pany only comparatively recently took over this old-estab- 
lished business, they had not only entirely extinguished the 
item of goodwill, but had built up a reserve fund of £200,000, 
and increased the amount carried forward from £17,000 to 
£55,000. 

In order to meet the requirements of the Company’s 
steadily increasing business, they had found it necessary 
during the past two years to purchase new steamers at some- 
what high prices. This enabled them to take full advantage 
of the shipping boom, but in order that the Company should 
not be in any way handicapped in the future by having these 
new steamers standing in the books at somewhat high prices, 
they had, out of profits, written off extra depreciation on 
these new steamers so as to bring their book values down 
to the figure at which they could have been purchased in 
normal times. The Company’s fleet, consisting of 36 steamers, 
aggregating over 200,000 tons gross register, had been main- 
tained in a high state of efficiency, and the business was 
never in a better position to meet whatever fluctuations in 
the shipping trade the future may have in store. 

Respecting the very large undivided balance of profit 
which was being carried forward, the directors were desirous 
of making the position of both the Debentures and Prefer- 
ence shares exceptionally sound and safe, and this result 
could, in their opinion, be best brought about by both 
building up a large reserve fund and also carrying forward 
a substantial amount of undivided profits. 

In conclusion, the Chairman stated he was leaving 
shortly for South America, where their Company was 
very largely interested. He was advised to postpone his 
visit owing to the fact that things were not as flourishing 
at the moment as they had been for some time past; but he 
thought it easier to form a sound opinion of the possibilities 
for the future in times like the present than in times of great 
prosperity. 

Mr. George H. Melly seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then stated that the board had decided 
to recommend the shareholders to increase the capital to 
£2,000,000 sterling by the creation of 500,000 new Prefer- 
ence shares and 500,000 new Ordinary shares. 

A special resolution providing for the increase in the 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


WINTER RELIEF WORK 


now in progress at 
KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, 
Night Rests for Me: and for Women, Workrooms for Unem- 
loyed Women, and 159 other Depéts, Labour Homes, Farm 


Yolony, &., throughout London and most of the other great 
towns. 


Pray suppor us in relieving the sufferings of the very poorest 

by means of Provision of WORK. 

CHIEF NEEDS: FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES 

for Men, Women, and Children; ORDERS 

FOR FIREWOOD (3s. 6d. per 100 Bundles). 
Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to 

Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55, 

Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Batbrooms on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation, Wireproof Floore. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tablo d’Note 
Breakfast, Singie, from &/8 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—" Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—" Bookcraft, London.” 





Telegraphic Addresses 


LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direo., 30-40, _Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipxat REsSIDENOR. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
ss BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 





nnrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440. 
THE QUEEN. Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S 
SIL VERHOW. Boardi ng Est. 


ORAG HALL. 


Every confort. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 


(Royal Exeter) Hotel. C lose pier; Ist Class moderate. 


Wes tC liff Gardens. “From 35a, o, week. 





Board Res idence. 40 bedrooma, lounge, “billiards. 
From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 








BOARD _RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. - H. J. Preston. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E Richard, “Manager. 

ae BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 

LEWIS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. ae 

CHELTENHAM, | 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 


Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 
PEAL. 
REACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. 
__ Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2 


Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


On Craiglockbert 


FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. 
‘erme, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, Cc. Hall 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAV OY Hor EL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. Prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


Inclusive 


GREAT VE LOHAM-— ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 roows. Facing sea. 
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2? minutes’ walk from 


HOTEL METROPOLEFE. either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
LLANELLY. 


Clayton Square. 
The most comfortable. 





‘CLEVELAND D HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL.. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. , Supr. apts. Eleo. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &o. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


_J. T. Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 
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PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
SiLLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
_’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. 
Mrs. K. W. Hi 


WARWICK. 
THE “DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. __ 
WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 








vettenhing Golf Links. 
icks. 





14, Old Square. 











WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _Mra. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. a Tel.212 
N OTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
19, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. per ANNuM. Forercn, 20s. per ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” . 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice-—Escoffier’s Library, 5, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 

Back Page, or Page | 919 9 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 
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There vill be an election in JUNE, 1914, to SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded on the results of an examination held 
on May 2nd. Candidates must be under 12} years on May Ist. 
Application forms may be obtained at the School, and must be 
received by the Head Master not later than Monday, the 23rd 
March. 





| 

B | 
OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys | 
under 14 on June Ist, will be held on July 14th and following | 
days. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, | 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


G. F. A, OSBORN, M.A, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. eo EDUCATIONAL. | 
| RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, oY" 
Headmaster: 


(formerly Scholar Trin. Coill., Camb.) 
Staff: . J. KEEBLE, B.A., 8t. John’s Coll., Camb. 


AN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
A. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
M. C. ‘PERKS, M’A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 


8. MOOD B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND Roars, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium), 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. MircHet, 22, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 





ENGINEERING TRAINING. 





ENGINEERING PUPIL.—Opening for Public School Boy under 18 | 
in works and drawing office; premium; position assured after 
expiration of time. Established 60 years. Government and other 
high-class wet in great variety. Exceptional opportunity. Principal 

Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E—Apply Box 504, THE Nation, 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 





‘LECTURES. | 


The Creighton Lecture for 1913-14 will be delivered by The 
Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, at University College, Gower 
Street, at 5p.m., on March 6th. The subject ‘of the Lecture is 
“The Meaning of Truth in History.”” The Chair will be taken by 
The Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, K.G. 

The Lecture is open to the public, admission free, by ticket, 
to be obtained from the Secretary, University College, Gower 


Street, W.C. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
EDUCATIONAL, 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 


Headmistress: Miss EstrHer Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 
Second Mistress. Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 


NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 
A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams , and general 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing,open country. 
Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN ATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated ite clea School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’”’ Hitchin. 


f THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
eddrees: Principal, BrackynnuReT, HINDHRAD, Has_emzrs, R.S.O. 
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CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 


Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits | 


of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
—_ reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
ils propared for University. 
Fah 1 domestic course for senior pupils and externa! students. 
Principals Mice Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


(SUSSEX). 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH 


Country Schoo! for Girls. 
House in grounds on Fe a of Moorland, between 600 and 700 | 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NemLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), | 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | 
CREIGHTON LECTURE. } 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmastor 1: ALFRED | H. ANGUS, 8.3c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 fect above sea-ievel. 
Classical und Commercial Education on Public 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 





Sshool lines, 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECONDARY 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, at beginning of Summer Term, an ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS with degree or equivalent in English or History. 

Mathematics a recommendation. Training d« virable, and « 


xperi- 
ence in a good Secondary School necessary. Applicants should be 


good disciplinarians, and able to take part in organised games. 
Salary, £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 


of £160. Applic ation forms, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from th 2 He admistress, County 
School for Girls, Truro, and should be returned not later than 


March 12th, 1914. 
February 25th, 1914. 


NOTICE. 


Li ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7 
4 Mr. R. Newman. ‘“ Wordsworth.” 





THE 


Saturday Westminster 


(In the New Form) 
FEBRUARY 28. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
THE MOST FAMOUS BALL IN THE WORLD. 
Horace Hutchinson. 
THE FAR EASTERN SCENE.—IV. 

By Violet Markham, 

TALES OF “—_ HUNGRY HUNDRED.—III. 

osephine Paine. 

DOES DESTRUCT VE , CRITICISM DESTROY? 
“OUTSIDE THE PMAROUIS OF GRANBY” : 
j A Dialogue. On the Problems Page 

SPECIAL REVIEWS by Sir Harry Tehesten, 

Professor J. H. Morgan, and Walter de la Mare. 

NEW NOVELS. GALLERY NOTES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS AND NOTES. 

THE GARDENER’S WEEK. 
Correspondence on The Tea Habit, Coincidences, 
Methods of Literary Composition. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. “F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
Of all Newsagents and Tichestie, or from 


The Publisher, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XIII. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained free 
| on application to the Manager. 





THE NATION. [February 28, 1914. 
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Good Morning’! 


Have You 


Used 
Wh, 


Soap ?| 


‘TIS THE BEST WAY OF MAKING 
SURE OF A HEALTHY SKIN AND 
A GOOD COMPLEXION 
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London; 
1914. 








